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JOHANN WOLFGANG VON GOETHE. 


BOTH as a poet and a prose-writer Goethe is considered to 
be the most brilliant phenomenon in German literature of mod- 
ern times. Though not in every respect the most accomplished, 
he is the most versatile of German classical authors. His writ- 
ings contain the most perfect models of style, both in poetry and 
prose. To bring literary style as near to perfection as human 
language permits was his aim to the end of his life.* 

What greatly adds to the attractiveness of his writings is the 
fidelity with which he endeavored to copy the real nature of per- 
sons and things. He was no recluse or theoretic bookworm, but 
an enjoyer of life and the real world in which he moved. He 
drew his inspirations from nature, “ with which,” as Emerson ft 
remarks, “he lived in full communion.” He knew how to select 
interesting matter for poetry and prose from his own personal 
experiences, from his manifold and varied intercourse with peo- 
ple, and from the wide universe about him.t And, last but not 
least, he understood how to clothe his sentiments and ideas in 
the most attractive and fascinating literary forms. Bulwer just- 
ly called him a great refractor, receiving light from all direc- 
tions and dispensing the same again with increased force. -The 
philosopher Schelling even compared him to a pharos illuminat- 
ing all Germany.§ Yet, considered from a Christian stand-point, 
Goethe’s brilliant literary productions must be considered a 

* Alexander Baumgartner, S.J., Der Alte von Weimar, Goethe's Leben und Werke, Frei- 
burg, 1886 p. 270. 

+ Ralph Waldo Emerson, Representative Men, Boston, 1885, p. 258. 


} A. F. C, Vilmar, Geschichte der deutschen National-Literatur, 1870, p. 488. 
§ Alex. Baumgartner, |. c., p. 272. 
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curse to the German nation. Frederick von Schlegel no doubt 
had good reasons for comparing Goethe’s tendency to that of Vol- 
taire; and Sophia von Stolberg was hardly guilty of exaggeration 
when she observed that Goethe had done more harm to Ger- 
many than Napoleon I.* Unfortunately Goethe was both irre- 
ligious and a man of very questionable morality. Writings com- 
ing from such a polluted source cannot but contribute to spread 
the deplorable contagion of irreligion and immorality. 


I. 


As to religion, Goethe had about as little of it as his friend 
Schiller, who boasted : 
“Welche Religion ich bekenne? Keine von allen, 
Die du mir nennst. Und warum keine? 
Aus Religion.” t¢ 


Some have, indeed, taken the trouble to try to show by quota. 
tions from Goethe’s writings that he was favorably inclined not 
only to the Christian religion in general but also to the Catholic 
Church in particular. But such occasional expressions in favor 
of Christianity or of some Catholic doctrines or practices will de- 
ceive no one well acquainted with the general irreligious ten- 
dency of Goethe’s writings. The Protestant historian of German 
literature, Vilmar,t is no doubt correct in asserting that there 
exists a “dissonance” between the two great German poets— 
Goethe and Schiller—and Christianity. Schiller is more inclined 
to rationalism, deifying man; Goethe more to naturalism, deify- 
ing nature. Moreover, both show themselves openly hostile to 
Christianity : Goethe, indeed, comparatively seldom ; Schiller 
oftener and more decidedly. If they occasionally make some 
remarks favorable to Christianity or the Catholic religion, they 
thereby only show their inconsistency. 

Alex. Baumgartner, S.J.,§ who has studied the life and the 
writings of Goethe as but few have done, says of him that al- 
ready in his early youth he had lost the belief in Christ as the 
real Son of God, and in his Gospel as a revelation, which all na- 
tions and ages are obliged to accept. Without having made the 
Christian religion the object of any profound study, and conse- 
quently without any decided convictions concerning it, Goethe 


* A, Baumgartner, 1. c., pp. 280-1. 
+ ‘‘ What religion do I profess? None of all you mention tome, And why none? Be- 


cause of religian.” 
} A. Baumgartner, 1, c., pp. 508-14, Sea § L. c., pp. 278-9. 
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commenced his checkered career as an author. From the va- 
rious kinds of books which he read and from his own experiences 
and observations he collected such matter for his writings as hap- 
pened to strike his fancy, without regard to anything like logi- 
cal consistency. His views (Weltanschauung) changed not only 
during the principal epochs of his life, but often also every month 
and every day. If he happened to read Rousseau he was an en- 
thusiastic admirer of nature; if he read Voltaire he fell in love 
with civilization; if he read Spinoza he dreamed of an intuitive 
idea of God, by which ¢hke Al could be seen in individual exis- 
tences; if he read Leibnitz he imagined that he saw. monads 
everywhere. But nowhere he clearly defines what he meant by 
nature, or civilization, or God, or the intuitive knowledge of 
God. He followed no philosophical system consistently ; he, in 
fact, detested anything like a system or logical consistency. His 
mind may be compared to an archive always ready to receive the 
most contradictory views and theories. Plato and Aristotle, 
Zeno and Epicurus, Christ and Voltaire, were all equally wel- 
come to him as far as they struck his fancy, but he never took 
the trouble to come to a consistent conviction concerning any 
particular religion or philosophical system. 


II, 


Goethe was a fair representative of the religious and philo- 
sophical confusion existing among the majority of the so-called 
educated non-Catholic Germans of his time. Protestantism had 
then developed its last logical consequences. The first open re- 
volt against all Protestant forms of mutilated Christianity broke 
out in England. The English government had protested against 
the Catholic religion, and established a church of its own by law. 
Logical Britons, under the leadership of Lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury (+ 1648), believed also in their right of protesting against 
this humanly-established church, and proclaimed so-called na- 
tural religion.* 

The followers of Lord Herbert, called Deists, admitted the 
existence of God, the immortality of the human spirit, and a just 
retribution in the life to come, as truths arrived at by reason; 
but they rejected all belief in a supernatural revelation, in mira- 
cles, in the Incarnation of the Son of God, in grace, and in a 
supernatural destiny of man. 

Lord Shaftesbury (+ 1713) went a step further: he declared 


* Dr, Haffner, Die deutsche Aufkiaerung, 1864, Pp. 27. 
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religion to consist in morally good actions and in developing the 
naturally good human instincts, especially benevolence. 

Collins (+ 1729) and Chubb (+ 1747) went still further: they 
openly denied the existence of a personal God. The former de- 
clared God to be an unconscious being; the latter considered 
the activity, or life, of nature to be God. 

English philosophy of this kind soon deluged France,* where 
various causes had prepared the way. One of these, no doubt, 
was the great moral corruption which then had been spreading 
in all directions from Paris. Influential writers, as Helvetius, De 
Holbach, Bayle, Voltaire (+ 1778), and Rousseau (t+ 1778), did 
their best to popularize the new philosophy among the French 
people. 

Unfortunately for the German nation, her rulers and so-called 
educated classes, at this time, looked upon morally rotten France 
with admiration and reverence. Since the daysof Louis XIV. the 
court of Paris had been the ideal of all German courts ; and during 
the eighteenth century the moral corruption of the higher society 
of France gradually spread over all German courts.+ Infidel 
and immoral literature, such as was then fashionable in France, 
was scattered, especially from Leipzig, broadcast throughout Ger- 
many among the admirers of all that was or looked like French. 

Soon the consequences became visible; infidelity and loose 
morality became fashionable in the higher circles of German so. 
ciety, and gradually descended to the lower strata of the people. 
Even Protestant ministers, as Semlert at Halle (1725-91), and 
Edelmann in 1735, made no mystery ot their disbelief in various 
Christian doctrines. The influential writer Lessing (1774-78) 
publicly attacked the reliability of the Sacred Scriptures and 
supernatural revelation in general. He claimed that by doing so 
he was but acting in the spirit of Luther. 

Philosophers like Kant, Hegel, and Fichte (1763-1814) zeal- 
ously assisted in demolishing what had still been left of the sys- 
tem of the Christian religion. 

In the midst of such an atmosphere of religious confusion and 
moral corruption Goethe had the misfortune to appear. 

He was born in 1749 at Frankfort, and brought up a Protes- 
tant. The religious instruction he received when young did not 
satisfy the cravings of his heart. Yet a boy, he had already 
adopted a peculiar worship of his own—the worship of the light 


of day. § 


* Dr, Haffner, 1. c., pp. 33-43: +L. c., pp. 42-52.] tL.c., p. 71. 
§W. Lindemann, Goethe, 1868, pp. 48-9. ° , 
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In later years Goethe’s respect for the Christian religion did 
not increase. He, indeed, came in contact with some prominent 
Catholics, and travelled for a while in Catholic Italy. If he oc- 
casionally took some interest in the Catholic religion it was only 
so far as he found therein welcome matter for his zsthetic taste. 
But as a religion the Catholic made no lasting impression on 
his mind ;* he did not take the trouble to study it seriously. 

As to German Protestantism, in which he had been brought 
up, how could this have been expected to exercise a real reli- 
gious influence upon him? Even candid Protestants like Vilmar + _ 
admit that, at the time when Goethe was coming into prominence ~ 
as a poet and a prose-writer, “ ecclesiastical Christianity within the 
Evangelical Church showed itself only in effete, nearly dead ap- 
pearances; often and nearly always in tasteless forms; and the 
Christian faith which still survived was of an extremely sub- 
jective kind—as, for instance, that of Klopstock and Lavater.” 

No wonder, then, that in the midst of such a religious atmo- 
sphere the keen-sighted and poetic Goethe grew up and re- 
mained, theoretically and practically, an infidel and Epicurean. 


III. 


What kind of morality may be expected of a man who ig- 
nores the existence of God, the immortality of the soul, and a 
just retribution after this life? The answer we find amply illus- 
trated in Goethe’s life. 

The dominant principles which inspired this brilliantly-en- 
dowed poet and prose-writer were no inspirations coming from 
heaven and leading to heaven, no Christian ideals, but the volup- 
tuous Eros, or the sensual love, of pagan antiquity, and a prac- 
tical Epicurism which did not care for the eternal and divine. ¢ 
Sensual love, with its pleasures and pangs, pervades a great part 
_of his poetry and prose, as it pervaded a great part of his life. 

J. Rickaby § observes: 

“On the sole testimony of his autobiography and of his writings we 
gather that he was irreligious; that he systematically, for sixty years, 
trifled with the affection of women, and then left them cruelly in the lurch ; 
that from his early youth he mingled in certain companies and in certain 
transactions which are utterly incompatible with purity and uprightness of 
character ; and, in short, that he can have no claim to be a model man ina 
Christian country.” 

Such, then, is the religious and moral character of the man 


* Alex. Baumgartner, 1. c , pp. 279-81. +L. c., pp. 513-14. tL. c., pp. 274-5. 
§ The Month, London, 1876, xxviii. 281 (quoted by Alex. Baumgartner, 1, c., 276). 
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and writer who has been called “the greatest genius of our 
modern times’ ;* “a pharos illuminating all Germany with his 
own light.” + 


IV. 


What are we to say of the perusal of his works? Shall they 
be ignored by Catholics and Christians generally? Shall the 
reading of them be condemned without reserve? Or may they, 
under certain conditions, be read with good conscience and edu- 
cational profit ? 

To ignore the works of Goethe is impossible; they are read 
and highly appreciated not only wherever the German language 
is spoken, but, by means of translations, they have become to a 
great extent the public property also of other nations. No man 
pretending to a liberal education can, to his credit, ignore the 
works of Goethe. 

We are not obliged to condemn the reading of them abso- 
lutely by any law of God or of his church. The ancient Fathers 
of the church did not scruple to read the writings of pagan 
authors. Their guiding principle in doing so was that laid down 
by St. Paul (1 Thess. v. 21): “ Prove all things; hold that which 
is good.” The same principle ought to guide us also in perusing 
the works of Goethe and of similar classical authors. 

On the one hand we must openly and willingly acknowledge 
the many beautiful and true sentiments and ideas expressed by 
them; but, on the other hand, we must not omit to condemn 
from the standpoint of Christian doctrine, which is the standard 
of truth, what is false, irreligious, or immoral in their writings. f 

As a rule, the indiscriminate reading of such authors as 
Goethe should not be permitted to young persons whose reli- 
gious convictions and moral character are still wanting the neces- 
sary firmness to resist the subtle, baneful influences necessarily 
emanating from such sources. 

Father Alex. Baumgartner, S.J., who has lately published 
several most learned and important works on Goethe, and who 
is especially qualified to pass a fair judgment on the value of this 
author, observes: § 


“Far be it from us to desire to have Goethe entirely banished from 
school. His works contain, as far as form and matter are concerned, mani- 


* A, F, C. Vilmar, L c., p. 459. + Alex. Baumgartner, I. c., p. 272. 
t Prof. H. Wedemer, Die Literatur und die christliche Fugendbildung, 1868, p. 32. 


§L. c., pp. 284-5. 
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fold materials useful for education, which may be of value in the hand and 
under the guidance of an able, conscientious teacher of youth. But a poet 
for young persons Goethe is simply not. No matter how much of the 
beautiful he may offer in some works, ... we must decidedly reject the 
main substance of his views of the world and of life, if Christian sentiment 
and Christian morality are not to perish entirely. ...To consider the 
perusal of Goethe, without any reserve, harmless, is a very wrong concep- 
tion ; and to admire him enthusiastically is possible only for such as either 
share his errors or, through mental shortsightedness and lack of solid 
study, do not notice them.” 





EASTER. 


THROUGH all thy Passion time, through grief and sorrow, 
With thee, O Lord, I’ve wept: 

When in the garden, shrinking from the morrow, 
Thy lonely watch was kept ; 


When on thy quivering flesh, thy pain unheeding, 
They dealt the cruel blow; 

When mocked, and crowned with thorns, all faint and bleeding, 
Thy kingly head drooped low. 


I’ve followed thee, O Lord, up Calvary’s mountain, 
An awful sight to see: 

Thy thirst, thy agony, thy heart—love’s fountain— 
Pierced through, sweet Christ, for me. 


But now the days, with gloom and sadness teeming, 
Like nightly shadows go: 

The dawn upon an empty tomb is gleaming: 
And Easter lilies blow ! 


O skies of Easter, ope your golden portals ; 
Rare flowers, your fragrance shed : | 
For He, the mighty One, who died for mortals, 
Hath risen from the dead! : 
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OUR CITIZENS ABROAD. 


AN American geutleman of considerable prominence as a 
man of learning, who proposed to make a scientific tour in South 
America, told the writer that he intended to go first to the 
British West India Islands and get an English passport. I 
asked his reason for this course, which seemed to me to be un- 
usual, if not in fact wrong, for a citizen of the United States to 
pursue; and was answered that he might require protection, as he 
was going to regions not entirely safe from bandits and revolu- 
tions, and that no nation was as much respected and feared as 
Great Britain, no people who travelled with such impunity and 
assurance of safety as British subjects. 

This conversation induced me to examine somewhat the 
relations, methods, and laws of the United States, especially in 
non-Christian countries, touching our citizens who might be 
sojourning or travelling in them, with a view of ascertaining how 
they were dealt with and how protécted. This investigation 
revealed a series of Congressional enactments, now in force and 
acted upon, which seemed most extraordinary and as objection- 
able and outrageous as extraordinary. And, indeed, it is scarce- 
ly too much to say that, under these laws, our citizens abroad 
need protection as much from their own government as from 
any foreign power. This is especially the case in China, Turkey, 
and Madagascar, and other non-Christian countries, in all of 
which we have peculiar ways of making and executing laws for 
ascertaining and punishing crime. 

Two notable instances of the operation of these laws, which do 
not seem to have received the attention from the press and the 
public they were entitled to, have occurred recently. 

On the 17th of July, 1879, Alexander Dahan, who was a sub- 
ject of Turkey, a lawyer of prominence and a man of standing 
and influence, met in the streets of Alexandria, in Egypt, one 
Stephen P. Mirzan, a citizen of the United States. They 
stopped and engaged in conversation, which soon became excit- 
ed, and resulted in blows. Dahan, getting the worst of the con- 
flict, endeavored to save himself by flight; but he was pursued 
by Mirzan, overtaken, shot through the body, and instantly 
killed. Mirzan was arrested, and, as he was an American citizen, 
some correspondence took place between our State Department 
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and our representative in Turkey. It resulted, however, in an 
order from the Secretary of State to Horace Maynard, then 
American Minister at Turkey, to proceed to Alexandria and try 
Mirzan. Mr. Maynard went all the way from Constantinople to 
Alexandria,and did try Mirzan—tried him without a jury, con- 
stituting in his own person both judge and jury, sole judge of 
both the law and the facts; without the aid of books, or of 
counsel learned in the law—and convicted him of murder in the 
first degree, and sentenced him to be executed on the ist of 
October, 1880. From this decision there was no appeal except 
to the clemency of the President of the United States. He com- 
muted the sentence to imprisonment for life in the American jail 
at Smyrna, and the prisoner was afterward removed to the 
penitentiary at Albany, where he now is. 

The other case occurred at Yokohama in 1880. J. M. Ross 
was charged with killing Robert Kelly on the American ship 
Bullion. When arrested he claimed to be a British subject; 
but the British consul at Yokohama disallowed his claim, and 
he was tried by the American consular court, convicted, and 
sentenced to death. But his sentence was also commuted to 
imprisonment for life, and he also is now in the penitentiary at 
Albany. In both cases the killing appeared to be the outcome 
of a sudden quarrel, and lacked the elements to make it murder 
in the first degree, and neither of the men would have been con- 
victed of that offence, on a fair trial, in any State in the Union. 

Our Constitution has these provisions on the subject of crime, 
trial, and punishment—viz. : 


Art. iii, sec. 2: “The trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeachment, 
Shall be by jury ; and such trial shall be held in the State where the said 
crimes shall have been committed; but when not committed within any 
State, the trial shall be at such place or places as the Congress may by law 
have directed.” 

Art. v.: “No person shall be held to answer for a capital or otherwise 
infamous crime unless on a presentment or indictment of a grand jury, 
except in cases arising in the land or naval forces, or in the militia when in 
actual service in time of war or public danger; nor shall any person be 
subject for the same offence to be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb; nor 
shall be compelled in any criminal case to be a witness against himself, nor 
be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due process of law.” 

Art. vi.: “In all criminal prosecutions the accused shall enjoy the 
right to a speedy and public trial by an impartial jury of the State and dis- 
trict wherein the crime shall have been committed, and be informed of the 
nature and cause of the accusation; to be confronted with the witnesses 
against him; to have compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his 
favor, and have the assistance of counsel for his defence.” 
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It would seem that these provisions should apply to all citi- 
zens of the United States, as well in our own territory as outside 
of it. There is no reason why it should be otherwise. Wher- 
ever consular courts are established or ministers reside, there 
are to be found American citizens; for the creation of the courts 
of itself implies the existence of a population subject to their 
operation. If we have the right to form a court to sit and act 
and execute its judgments in another country, undoubtedly we 
have the right to make it conform to our Constitution and throw 
the safeguards of the instrument around a person charged with 
crime in the same manner that we do at home. There is no 
practical difficulty about it. At Alexandria, where Mirzan was 
tried and condemned to death by one man, and at Yokohama, 
where Ross encountered the same fate, there are always a large 
number of American people, nearly all of them men of sense, infor- 
mation, and standing, who could be entrusted with the duties of 
grand-jurymen, and would certainly make as good jurymen as 
the average of those who are selected to act in criminal trials 
here in any State of the Union. And there is no real difficulty in 
constituting our courts there exactly as they are constructed at 
home. 

It-would seem that any form of trial of a citizen of the 
United States, for a capital offence, in which the requirements of 
the Constitution were omitted, especially where the means to 
employ them could be found, would be unconstitutional. The 
courts have upheld the jurisdiction of the tribunals as now con- 
stituted in China and Turkey in civil matters, and this upon the 
ground that our Constitution is only intended for home use, and 
that in the outside world we are a nation and have the rights of 
a nation, irrespective of our form of government or the limita- 
tions of our Constitution, and on the further grounds that such 
jurisdiction is given by treaties and the laws of Congress. 

In the case of Davies vs. Hale, 91 U.S. p. 13, the question 
came directly before the Supreme Court, which held that the 
powers of consuls, as formerly exercised, had been very much cir- 
cumscribed and diminished “by the changed circumstances of 
Europe and the prevalence of civil order in the several Christian 
states; and that it may now be considered generally true that for 

any judicial powers which may be vested in the consuls accredit- 
ed to any nation we must look to the express provisions of the 
treaties entered into with that nation, and to the laws of the 
states which the consuls represent.” 

But this decision was confined to the question of jurisdiction 
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in civil cases alone, and did not in any manner touch upon crimi- 
nal affairs. The constitutionality of our laws giving our minis- 
ters and consuls in China, Japan, Turkey, Persia, Siam, and 
other non-Christian countries the right to try, convict, and 
sentence to death our citizens in those countries for murder or 
rebellion, in the manner now conferred, remains yet undecided. 
Neither of the cases of Mirzan or Ross were brought to the 
courts, the only action taken in either being the commutation 
of the sentence of death to imprisonment for life. But the sub- 
ject is important enough to engage the attention of the public 
and of Congress. Our present laws are a blot upon our country 
which should be removed at once, and are besides in violation 
of the Constitution, as the following statement of the substance 
of them will demonstrate. 

Our treaty with the Ottoman Porte, concluded in 1830, pro- 
vides that 

“ Citizens of the United States who may have committed some offence 

shall not be arrested and put in prison by local authorities, but they shall 
be tried by their minister or consul, and punished according to their offence, 
following in this respect the usage observed towards other Franks.” 
Our treaty with China in 1844 conceded to the United States 
full civil and criminal jurisdiction between citizens of the United 
States in that country; and treaties with the non-Christian states 
of Japan, Borneo, Madagascar, Persia, Siam, and the countries in 
the north of Africa, all had .the same provision, and constituted 
the basis of the subsequent legislation of Congress. 

But surely they could not be held to give that body a carte 
blanche to go outside of the limitations of our Constitution and 
enact statutes irrespective of its restrictions. They could only 
mean, and be so construed, that the United States had the con- 
sent and concurrence of those various governments to provide 
in their territories for the trial and conviction, according to the 
principles of our form of government, of American citizens. 

The laws on the subject are found in the Revised Statutes, 
sections 4080 to 4130 inclusive. 

Section 4083 recites that in order to carry into full effect the 
provisions of the treaties of the United States with China, Japan, 
Siam, Egypt, and Madagascar, the minister and the consuls of 
the United States in each of these countries shall, in addition to 
other powers and duties imposed upon them, be invested with the 
judicial authority herein described, which shall appertain to the 
office of minister and consul, and be a part of the duties belong- 
ing thereto, wherein and so far as the same is allowed by treaty. 
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These officers were empowered to arraign and try, in the 
manner provided by the act, citizens of the United States, to 
pass sentence upon them, and to issue all process necessary to 
carry their authority into execution. 

The crowning and wonderful feature of this curious and not 
creditable series of enactments is to be found in section 4086, 
which is worth quoting in full : 

“ SEc. 4086. Jurisdiction in both criminal and civil matters shall, in all 
cases, be exercised and enforced in conformity with the laws of the United 
States, which are hereby, so far as is necessary to execute such treaties 
respectively, and so far as they are suitable to carry the same into effect, 
extended over all citizens of the United States in those countries, and over 
all others to the extent that the terms of the treaties respectively justify 
or require. But in all cases where such laws are not adapted to the 
object, or are deficient in the provisions necessary to furnish suitable 
remedies, the common law and the law of equity and admiralty shall be 
extended in like manner over such citizens and others in those countries; 
and if neither the common law, nor the law of equity or admiralty, nor the 
statutes of the United States furnish appropriate and sufficient remedies, 
the ministers in those countries shall, by decrees and regulations, which 
shall have the force of law, supply such defects and deficiencies.” 


Match us this in any code or in the works of any legislative 
body in the world! It is scarcely.too much to say that in the 
whole length and breadth of the United States, which is so fruit- 
ful of men of talent, resource, and knowledge, and where such 
men abound, there is hardly one competent to perform under- 
standingly the duties imposed by this section. The most learned 
of them cannot and does not know all that the man ought to 
know who has such a task thrown on his shoulders, and who 
may be called upon to try, single-handed, a man for his life, 
under these laws, and laws which he himself has perhaps made. 
For Congress has gone so far as to delegate the law-making 
power in regard to the gravest matters that belong to human 
business and affairs, and delegate it to one man, who, while he is 
making and executing these laws, is snugly ensconced, perhaps, in 
Siam, Madagascar, or Borneo! There he sits, not a law-book 
of any kind near him, making a code of laws as the representative 
of the United States, and able to invoke the aid of a war-steamer, 
if there should be one at hand, to enforce it ! 

But let us see what this minister must be presumed to know 
when he makes and executes his civil and criminal code. 

1. He must know the laws of the United States, both those re- 
lating to crime and business ; and this is not of itself a small task. 

2. But if these are not adapted to the object, or are deficient 
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in the necessary provisions, then the common law must be called 
into requisition, and he must know that also. 

3. Congress thought, when it passed these laws, that there 
might be cases, arising in Persia we will say, in which our citi- 
zens were concerned, not covered by either the laws of the 
United States or the common law, and our minister, in his 
sanctum at the capital of that nation, must bring in the “ laws of 
equity,” which of course he knows all about. 

4. But still Congress, in its wisdom and anxiety to provide 
for every possible contingency and to have a perfect and com- 
prehensive system, considered it possible that the laws of the 
United States, the common law, the “law of equity,” might all 
fall short of reaching the case, and thereupon added tke law of 
admiralty ! 

But it is not only the minister who is competent to know all 
these things and to act understandingly in them, but our consuls 
are also esteemed fit for such great and onerous duties, as well 
as our commercial agents. For section 4088 declares that 

“They [consuls and commercial agents] are also invested with the 


powers conferred by the provisions of sections 4086 and 4087 for trial of 
offences or misdemeanors.” 


While our consuls and commercial agents abroad are, as a 
rule, worthy and respectable men, yet they are not often law- 
yers, and, when lawyers, have not been a success. Yet they are 
invested with the great and extraordinary powers and authori- 
ties of a minister—may do, in this regard, what he cando. To 
them also is delegated by Congress the power to enact laws, to 
hang an American citizen, to be both judge and jury, and where 
the accused has small, if any, opportunity to be represented by 
counsel. 

Section 4090 gives the minister jurisdiction to try not only 
cases of murder and of offences against the public peace, which, 
if committed in the United States, would be felony, but of insur- 
rection against the government of the country to which he is 
accredited. This is putting our minister on very delicate and 
dangerous ground. 

There is no appeal allowed from the judgments of the minis- 
ters to Turkey, Siam, Persia, and the northern States of Africa, 
but there is in criminal cases from the ministers to China and 
Japan. From them an appeal may be taken to the Circuit Court 
of the District of California; but the laws do not allow that 
appeal to operate as a stay of proceedings, unless the minister 
certifies that there is probable cause to grant the same. Take 
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the case of a man convicted of murder or rebellion: if the minis- 
ter is so entirely satisfied of his guilt as to take the terrible step 
of sentencing him to death, he could not honestly and in the due 
discharge of his duties certify that there was probable cause to 
grant the appeal. If there is a reasonable doubt of the man’s 
guilt, he should not be convicted; if there was no reasonable 
doubt on the mind of the minister, how could he give the certi- 
ficate which alone would give the accused the right to a hearing 
before the court? The accused has the absolute right of appeal, 
but not the right to have it heard, and may be hung while it is 
yet pending. Inthe United States the right to appeal embraces 
the right to have the appeal heard, but not so in the case of a 
citizen of the United States whose business has taken him to 
Japan or China. 

In cases of felony in the United States, less than capital, the 
law making it punishable prescribes also the punishment and 
limits the period of imprisonment. But here again our citizen 
abroad, in the countries to which these flagitious laws apply, does 
not stand on an equal footing with him at home, because the law 
provides for his punishment by fine or imprisonment, or both, a¢ 
the discretion of the officer who decides the case. The imprison- 
ment may be for life, the fine may exhaust the entire estate of 
the unhappy victim, and there is no redress, except in the pardon 
of the President. 

The section 4106 cannot be read without astonishment. It 
was extraordinary when the power to makea code of criminal law 
was given toa minister, consul, or commercial agent, but more 
extraordinary still when we find that this section does not con- 
fine the punishment to that prescribed by this code, but abso- 
lutely gives the consul the right to affix a different and greater 
punishment. This is the language used: 

“SEC. 4106. Whenever, in any case, the consul is of opinion that by 
reason of the legal questions which may arise therein assistance will be 
useful to him, or whenever he is of opinion ¢hat severer punishments than 
those specified in the preceding sections will be required, he shall summon to 
sit with him on the trial one or more citizens of the United States, etc.” 
He is to summon these parties, of course, before he commences 
the trial, and after he has already made up his mind, though he 
has not heard a word of evidence, that severer punishment than 
that allowed by law should be inflicted on the prisoner. The law 
already allowed unlimited fines and imprisonment for life; and 
the question may well be asked what sort of punishment severer 
than these can the consul make up his mind the prisoner must 
undergo? Unless the unfortunate was maimed or tortured, what 
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punishment severer than imprisonment for life can there be, 
short of death? 

Let it be remembered that all these extravagant powers are 
given to ministers, consuls, and commercial agents in semi-civil- 
ized countries where few understand the English language, and 
where there areno newspapers. The minister is required first to 
prepare his regulations, decrees, and orders, and submit them to 
such consuls as can be conveniently reached, who shall signify 
their assent or dissent in writing. But the minister, even if all 
the consuls should dissent, may nevertheless disregard their ad- 
vice and adhere to his own opinions and action. He is then to 
cause the decree, regulation, or order to be published, with his 
signature thereto, and the opinions of his advisers inscribed 
thereon, and such publication makes them at once binding and 
obligatory until annulled or modified by Congress ; but they re- 
main in force and are operative immediately upon publication. 
How he is to publish them in Siam, Persia, or Borneo the law 
does not say; it can’t be done in any of those countries in such a 
manner as to make people know and understand them. Persons 
who are tried under them are literally tried under laws of which 
they are in fact ignorant and have no means of learning. 

Section 4128 declares that 

“If at any time there be no minister in either of the countries herein- 
before mentioned, the judicial duties which are imposed by this title upon 
the minister shall devolve upon the Secretary of State, who is authorized to 
discharge the same.” 


The Secretary of State is for this purpose converted into a sort 
of deputy or substitute for the minister; but how is he to exer- 
cise this duty? A man, we will say, is charged with murder in 
Siam or Persia, and there is no minister there ; must the Secre- 
tary of State go there to try him, or must he and all the wit- 
nesses be brought to this country? Manifestly the secretary 
would have to forego his public duties here and go there: he 
would have no right to try the accused anywhere except in the 
country where the crime was charged to have been committed. 

The President refers to the subject of extra-territorial juris- 
diction in his late message. He says: 

“When citizens of the United States voluntarily go into a foreign 
country they must abide by the laws there in force, and will not be pro- 
tected by their own government from the consequences of an offence 
against those laws committed in such foreign country. But watchful care 
and interest of this government over its citizens are not relinquished be- 
cause they have gone abroad; and if charged with crime committed in the 
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foreign land, a fair and open trial, conducted with decent regard for justice 
and humanity, will be demanded for them. With less than this govern- 
ment will not be content when the life or liberty of its citizens is at stake. 

“ Whatever the degree to which extra-territorial criminal jurisdiction 
may have been formerly allowed by consent and reciprocal agreement 
among certain of the European states, no such doctrine or practice was 
ever known to the laws of this country or of that from which our institu- 
tions have mainly been derived.” 

The President is credited with something of a satirical vein, 
and he possibly was indulging in this when he wrote that men 
of the United States charged with crime in a foreign land should 
have a fair and open trial, conducted with a decent regard for 
justice and humanity. He meant that this government would 
see to it that this was done when the man was tried by the 
courts of the foreign land; and it would not be amiss, while do- 
ing that, to see to it also that the accused should be properly, 
legally, and constitutionally tried by our own authorities and un- 
der our own laws. 

This whole subject was considered with a great deal of care 
and interest by the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations during 
the session of 1882. The bill, however, which was fifty pages in 
length, was not completed and introduced till the latter part of 
June, too late and at too busy a period of the session to have it 
considered. It repealed the entire series of enactments touching 
this matter, except those which were merely formal, and en- 
deavored to assimilate trials of our citizens abroad to our meth- 
ods at home—gave them the same safeguards; established re- 
gular courts, to which competent judges were to be assigned, 
with adequate salaries; provided for impanelling both grand and 
petty juries. It declared, in the language of the Constitution, 
that no one should be held to answer for a capital crime or other 
felony except on indictment of a grand jury, and that in all cri- 
minal prosecutions the accused should have the right of trial by 
jury. It affixed terms of punishment for all the felonies, and did 
not leave this to the discretion of the consul, nor allow a severer 
punishment than the law directed to be inflicted. The Secre- 
tary of State and the attorney-general were required to prepare 
a code suitable for the purpose and submit it to Congress. 

In view of the continually growing importance of our trade 
and business abroad, and the great number of our citizens who 
travel for business, pleasure, or instruction, it is the imperative 
duty of Congress to abrogate the present plan of trying for crime 
and settling civil controversies, and substitute for it a complete 
and full code of laws and system of courts, 
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THE PATRIOT SAINT OF SWITZERLAND. 


AMONGST the many thousands of tourists who year after year 
visit Switzerland—“ the play-ground” of Europe—ascend its 
snow-capped mountains, and explore the recesses of its pic- 
turesque Alpine valleys, few are aware that Switzerland has be- 
sides its natural attractions something far more beautiful and 
more grand to show than even its glaciers and majestic moun- 
tains. American patriots cannot but feel veneration for that 
mountain-land, which, though small in circumference, has, in the 
midst of great empires, kingdoms, and monarchies, floated aloft 
the sacred banner of liberty for centuries, and where the Ameri- 
can motto, EZ pluribus unum, had taken shape long before it did so 
on this side of the Atlantic. And yet there is a motive still 
more sacred and more sublime which impels the Catholic Ameri- 
can to make a pilgrimage to “ Helvetia sacra”; it is to visit the 
shrines of so many of God’s glorious saints, to pray to God be- 
fore the relics of the many heroes of Christianity that have hal- 
lowed those valleys, mountains, and woods. 

The glaring red of Switzerland’s national banner, given to 
the Swiss by Pope Julius II., the founder of the Papal Swiss 
Guard, is the symbolic expression of heroism and enthusiasm 
that swells the bosom of this Alpine nation. The snow-white 
cross that forms the centre of the scarlet flag is expressive of 
the conspicuous fact of history that the cross of Christ has 
always conquered tyranny, and that “there is liberty where is 
the Spirit of God” (2 Cor. iii. 17). Martyrs and confessors, 
saintly bishops and holy, austere monks, giants of supernatural 
strength and maidens whose cloistered life was pure as the 
eternal snow on the summit of surrounding mountains, saints of 
every class and age and profession, have hallowed the land of the 
Swiss. Enclosed in, nay, almost buried by, the towering rocks 
and steep sides of the great St. Bernard in the canton of Valais 
stands the famous monastery of St. Maurice. It is the oldest 
church edifice in Europe on this side of the Alps. A time-worn 
monument, it tells the surviving generations of the baptism of 
blood by which St. Mauritius and his Theban legion in this val- 
ley consecrated Switzerland to the cross of Christ. The psalmo- 
dies of pious monks have never since died away; the kings of 
Burgundy received in this abbatial basilica the royal crown 
and unction. The purple which yet adorns the shoulders of the 
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canons of St. Mauritius speaks of the bloody triumph obtained 
more than one thousand years ago. In the eastern part of 
Switzerland, at the foot of the majestic Sentis, in Appenzell, little 
distant from but high above the level of the so-called “ German 
Ocean,” the lovely lake of Constance, another monument of by- 
gone times, bespeaks the glories of the monks who, coming from 
Ireland, had with tireless toil and struggle made the desert 
flourish and the mountain soil fertile. St. Gall’s monastery, 
which for more than one thousand years, as a light-house upon 
the shores of Lake Constance, has shed its rays of culture, educa- 
tion, and saintliness all over the European continent, has fallen a 
victim to the French Revolution. The convent is suppressed, 
but the tomb of the great Irish missionary yet stands glorious, 
and like two giant guardians the massive cathedral steeples bear 
the golden cross upon their tops into the cloudy sky. The 
monks now sleep the sleep of the just in their almost forgotten 
graves, but the thousands of artistic, illuminated, exquisitely-fin- 
ished manuscripts yet speak their praises to every visitor that 
steps over the threshold of that sanctuary of learning—the world- 
renowned library of St. Gall. Between these two monuments of 
sacred history, the one if the eastern and the other in the 
western corner of this unique panorama, what a great num- 
ber of sanctuaries—convents, monasteries, abbeys, hermitages, 
cathedrals, pilgrim places—though most of them now desolate 
ruins or profaned, preach to tourists the glories and the beauties 
of “ Helvetia sacra”! 

But it is to neither cathedral nor monastery that I now invite 
the reader to follow me. The national saint of Switzerland, with 
whom I new desire to make the kind reader at least partially ac- 
quainted, has left behind him neither church nor convent, but as 
the genuine national saint the whole land is his shrine; he shed 
the light of his own life, teeming with deeds of holiness and won- 
ders of God, upon the entire region of which he for ever will re- 
main the inspiring genius and heavenly protector. 

No other of the many saints of Switzerland can claim so many 
and weighty reasons to be called “ Switzerland's national saint ” 
as the Blessed Nicholas de Fliie. On the 21st of March last it 
was exactly four hundred years since this saintly hermit breathed 
his last, and lying upon a rough board, used by him as his bed, 
returned his soul to his Creator. Switzerland has celebrated this 
anniversary with universal and public rejoicings. The whole gov- 
ernment of the Confederation was officially invited to take part 
in the veneration tendered to the saintly patriot of by-gone days. 
The bishops of several Swiss dioceses, and a vast number of the 
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clergy and the present generation of the Alpine republic, all 
united in doing honor to, and imploring the intercession of, this 
most singular creation of divine grace. é 

The very name of our saint is indicative of his origin and 
home, for “ de Flie”—or in Latin “ de rupe”’—signifies “ from the 
rock or mountain.” Not only the Alpine republic at large, but its 
rocky centre, the four so-called “ forest cantons,” the very cradle 
of Switzerland’s national liberty and independence, is our saint’s 
home. Nicholas, the first-born child of the pious farmer-parents 
Henry and Herma de Fliie, opened his eyes to the light of this 
world on the 21st of March, 1417. The times were bad, and cor- 
ruption had already begun to reach even the lower classes of the 
people, and thus prepared the great apostasy that tore the great- 
er portion of Switzerland from the union of the church. No 
sooner did the sun shed its light on this child of election than 
supernatural favors began to diffuse glory around its head. 
But time and space do not permit us to put down the many 
testimonies to his saintliness as a boy, as they were given 
under oath at the first institution of the canonical process. The 
mystical power which should finally prevail in him, and com- 
pletely separate him from the world, began already to work and 
to show itself. One of his former schoolmates tells us that 
“when they went home from their work in the fields, Nicholas 
liked to go alone, to let them run while he retired to some lonely 
spot to pray”; and his own son John describes his father as “in 
everything fleeing this world and seeking to be alone with God.” 
And yet, to make the spectacle more striking to the eyes of this 
world, the future hermit was first plunged into the full tide of 
worldly affairs, nay, into the very tumult of war. The strange 
boy had grown a handsome lad, and his secret mortifications, 
fastings, and restraint from all that makes life easy and sweet to 
the children of this world, had only served to add to his stately 
appearance something of manlike earnestness. Scarcely had he 
reached his twentieth year when, in the turmoil of his time, the 
war-trumpet was sounded and echoed from mount to mount. 
Obedience to the authorities first compelled him to take up 
arms in the unfortunate and intestine war which the original can- 
tons of Switzerland then waged against Ziirich and its ally, the 
Duke Sigismund of Austria. In the war of 1436-46 we meet 
our saint in the array of confederate soldiers; in a subsequent 
war it is he who carries the white-crossed flag of Switzerland 
as standard-bearer before the lines of his fellow-patriots. A 
soldier, and a gallant, courageous, well-disciplined soldier, he 
must have been. But in the soldier the saint. of God and 
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future hermit could not entirely conceal himself. In one hand 
he carried the sword and in the other the rosary. Two of his 
fellow-soldiers testify that he never did any damage to the foe; 
that whenever he could he hid himself to pray, and did his ut- 
most to dissuade his companions from harming the people. Not 
only that, but even extraordinary manifestations of his inward 
holiness became more and more frequent and showed the elect 
of God even in the soldier’s coat. Once when the Swiss were 
about to set fire toa Dominican convent of St. Catharine in which 
anumber of Austrians were concealed, not only did our saint 
strive to save the place, but, in prophetic spirit, he predicted that 
on this spot in future times great examples of Christian virtues 
would shine forth. The torches were already brought to reduce 
this sacred edifice to ashes, when he, with uplifted hands, com- 
manded them to stop the work of destruction. They obeyed, as 
none could ever resist the Spirit that spoke in him. The cross 
before which he then prayed is yet shown in this convent. A 
special medal was afterwards cast in memory of this deed of 
Nicholas. Glad was he when peace permitted him to quit an 
occupation so altogether contrary to his inclinations. 

But his hour had not yet come, and an unsearchable dis- 
position of Providence now seems to bind him to this world with 
new and indissoluble ties. Who is, at first, not surprised to see 
the saintly youth now kneel before the altar and lay his hand 
into the one of his freely chosen, chaste, and pious bride, Doro- 
thea Wissling? This was his father’s wish, and he believed in 
obeying him that he was fulfilling God’s holy will. He became 
settled in the world. The untiring solicitude of a husband 
and of a father of ten children, holy offsprings of a holy stock, 
chained him to this world. In the world he was blessed with 
prosperity, and as he gained a high reputation for probity, piety, 
and wisdom among his fellow-citizens, he could not escape the 
burden of many and toilsome public offices. He shunned them 
as much as he could, but honor follows him who flees it. All the 
world’s troubles and difficulties, however, could not make him 
go astray by a hair’s-breadth from the path of rectitude; so that 
he could afterwards confess to one of his most intimate friends, 
Henry Jurgrund: “I have frequently been consulted in public 
affairs, passed many judgments, but by the grace of God I 
never acted the least against my conscience out of regard for 
persons, or trespassed against the demands of justice.” God 
was continually before him, and he was in constant communion 
with that divine Majesty which began already to attract him in 
an altogether special manner. How touching is the testimony 
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sworn to by his own son John when he, speaking of the time 
when our saint was yet as father in his family circle, says: 
“Every night upon awaking I have heard that my father had 
again risen and was in the parlor [s¢ude] near the stove praying. 
Such was his custom until he left us for the Ranft.” 

The time for leaving his own, his house, his relations, the en- 
tire world, himself, had now drawn near. The desire, slumber- 
ing even in the boy, to be alone with God now began to be 
fulfilled, and Providence gradually commenced to loosen the 
bonds that tied him. The heavenly visions that had never left 
him now became more frequent and more decisively pointing 
to the step he had to take in separating himself from all worldly 
environments. For fifty years he had now served the Lord faith- 
fully in the most various stations of life. ‘Go forth out of thy 
country, and from thy kindred, and out of thy father’s house” 
(Gen. xii. 1) was now the clear and decisive command of God, 
made known to him by a mystical voice coming forth from a 
luminous cloud surrounding him one morning in the hour of 
meditation. His son Walther testifies that so he heard his father 
tell; and the external disposition of Providence which influenced 
his tenderly loving wife to yield in so great and cruel a sacrifice 
soon confirmed the divine character of his inward direction. It 
was on the 16th of October, 1467, when the ever-memorable 
scene of our saint’s separation, afterwards recorded by a painting 
above the main door of his house, took place. He was now fifty 
years of age. His bodily frame was emaciated almost to skin 
and bones.. A long habit of a rough kind of brown cloth (yet 
preserved in the parish church of Saxeln, and similar to a Ca- 
puchin’s habit) was all he borrowed from this world, leaving be- 
hind even his shoes, and taking in one hand a traveller’s staff, and 
the rosary inthe other. His entire family had gathered together 
for the solemn occasion. Nicholas left everything that concerned 
the temporal welfare of his family well ordered. Thanking 
them for their love and attachment, referring to the mysterious 
call of God—of which they were all convinced—caressing them 
for the last time in this world, he lifted his right hand in 
benediction and bade them adieu for ever. They melted into 
tears as they saw their dearly-beloved father turn his steps down 
the Alpine slope and finally disappear. Never from that moment 
did he again set foot upon the threshold of his house, though, as 
we shall soon see, he had afterwards to pass it every Sunday 
when going from his hermitage to Mass in the parish church 
of Saxeln. He knew too well the admonition of the Lord, so 
intelligible to a man who had himself handled the plough: “ No 
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man putting his hand to the plough, and looking back, is fit for 
the kingdom of God” (Luke ix. 62). 

Giving himself up to the lead of an interior guide, he first 
went far westwards, and was about to pass the frontier of his 
country near Liestahl, in the canton of Basel, when he was stay- - 
ed in his course and forbidden to go farther by a vision of celes- 
tial light bidding him to return into the solitude of that moun. 
tain valley a few miles distant from his home, and called the 
y Ranft. The writer of these lineS has himself visited this re- 
: mote and woodland valley, formed by a wild torrent named the 
. Melcha. Sheltered from the sun by the thick woods that cover 
2 
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the slopes, it is only accessible by some unfrequented paths. The 
eye sees nothing but the azure sky above and the dark tints of 
the wood mingled with the more brilliant verdures of the fields 
below ; the ear hears naught but the continual rush of the foam- 
ing waters leaping over scattered stones. Nicholas had already 
passed some time hidden in these woods when his own brother, 
Peter, discovered him. 

It was shortly perceived that he was practising a total and per- 
petual fast, abstaining from even the smallest particle of earthly food 
and drink. At once the people began to flock into the solitude | 
and see with their own eyes this living wonder of an angelic life. 
So great was the awe he inspired, so miraculous the impression 
he made, so above every suspicion his subsistence without earth- 
ly nutrition, that the people in a public meeting (Landgemeinde) 
passed a resolution to build him in this wilderness a wooden 
chapel with cell adjoining. The chapel had three altars and was 
twenty-eight feet long by eighteen wide, whilst the adjoining 
cell—a real prison, as Bishop John Francis of Constance ex- 
I presses himself in a letter dated the 14th of July, 1647—was but 
a nine and one-half feet in length and was only six feet high, thus 
not even permitting the very tall man to stand erect. Two small 
windows opened, one into the chapel and the other into the open 
4 air, whilst a rough board, which was both his resting-place and 
| table, was the only furniture of the locality, all which, in their ori- 
ginal shape, may at this day beseen. It involves something mira- 
culous that such a strange mode of life met with unfeigned credit, 
approbation, and reverence. There the people went on an.unin- 
\ terrupted pilgrimage ; there the coadjutor-bishop of Constance, 
on the 28th of April, 1469, consecrated by public request the chapel 
to the Blessed Virgin; there Sigismund, Duke of Austria, sent a 
precious chalice; there so many presents came together that 
i Nicholas was enabled to make an endowment for a priest who 
i should regularly say Mass in his chapel ; nay, Pope Paul II., hear- 
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ing of the reputation of the saintly hermit, enriched this pilgrim- 
age with various indulgences and privileges; there our saint 
spent the rest of his life, until, after twenty years of fasting, medi- 
tation, and angelic conversation, he was borne upwards to the 
fields of peace and bliss eternal. There Nicholas lived the ideal 
life of the anchorets of bygone times, taking rest only a few 
hours before midnight, absorbed in prayer from midnight till 
morn, attending Mass and religious services the whole fore- 
noon, whilst the afternoon was given to the exhortation, con- 
solation, and instruction of those who by hundreds came to 
see him, to listen to him, and to consult him. On Sundays he 
went regularly to the divine service in Saxeln, passing thus, 
as mentioned above, his home. There he visited his confessor, 
and approached with ecstatic devotion the holy table at least 
monthly. Periodically he made his pilgrimage to Our Lady of 
the Dark Wood, Mary of Einsiedeln, and to Luzerne. 

Blessed Nicholas soon enjoyed the universal reputation of a 
saint. The Ranft attracted tourists from the most distant parts 
of Europe, as several bishops of Constance, legates of the Roman 


Emperor Frederick III. and Sigismund of Austria, the learned 


Albert of Bonstetten, Geiler of Kaisersberg, and many others, 
who have left us their accounts of the visit made and the extra- 
ordinary impressions received. But notwithstanding his univer- 
sal reputation, he was and he remained, even as a man of wonders, 
above all his country’s saint and patron, the national saint of 
Switzerland. We can but touch upon some facts referring 
thereto. It was on the 13th of August, 1468, when Sarnen, a 
principal place of the country, was on fire, and a hurricane arose 
to complete the work of destruction. In utmost despair the 
frightened inhabitants sent messengers to the holy man, who then 
ascended the elevation near his cell, where he could have a sight 
of the raging fire, houses already reduced to ashes, and of the 
scared people running to and fro. Lifting his eyes and arms to 
heaven in silent prayer, Nicholas now made the sign of the cross, 
commanded the element to stop the work of destruction, and the 
flames obeyed. ‘The miracle was public, witnessed by the whole 
population, and is yet solemnized by the annual procession to 
Saxeln on the 1st of August, and is recorded in a fine poem by 
the famous German, Guido Gorres (“‘ Der Brand von Sarnen ”). 
It was on the 21st of December, 1481, that our Blessed Nicho- 
las proved the angel of peace and reconciliation upon the occasion 
of a most threatening dissension in his native country, brought 
about by the strained relations of the city and of the country 
communities of the republic, and already alluded to above. The 
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very existence of the new republic was at stake. The delegates 
sent to Stanz to negotiate had given up hope, and were about 
to draw swords, when, secretly requested by the priest of the 
place, the man of God made his appearance, and, standing before 
the quarrelling assembly, bade them to come to sense; and 
“there was a great calm” (Luke viii. 24). Through the re- 
conciling influence of Nicholas the fatherland was saved, peace 
was restored, the two cities of Solothurn and Fribourg were ad- 
mitted to the Confederation; and the event of this 22d of De- 
cember was solemnized by the ringing of the bells and the sing- 
ing of a “ Te Deum” in the churches. This event made Nicholas 
a personage of national renown in the history of Switzerland and 
the world. Would that the authorities of the small republic had 
been more mindful that a Roman Catholic saint it was who 
proved to be their fatherland’s angel of peace! Blessed Nicholas 
is indeed a celebrated character, and his patrioticdeed is praised 
in all Swiss school-books. But let us not forget that the inward 
power that inspired the man and gave him the means of conquer- 
ing the human passions was his holy faith, the fazth of Rome! 
Later again in public discordances between Sigismund, the free 
town of Constance, and Switzerland, he alone proved the angel of 
peace, the man in whom all parties placed unlimited confidence, 
the mediator between them. 

Not for all these extraordinary qualities, however, no matter 
how great and resplendent they were, has our Blessed Nicholas 
attracted the attention of the who/e world. If his name and fame 
have become of universal renown, this fact is principally due to 
his miraculous life of fully twenty years without food and drink. 
Those familiar with his life know it; unbelievers and sceptics 
might at first smile in scorn at such a fable or superstitious le- 
gend, as they may perhaps suppose it to be, but we deal in facts 
and with the offer of an indisputable fact we may safely chal- 
lenge the world to overthrow the arguments based on it. It is 


not a made-up story that our patriot saint, from the moment of 


his perfect separation from the world on the 16th of October, 
1467, had«no longer lived upon earthly sustenance. What we 
here relate is a fact, an already in Ais time much-examined, 
spoken of, universally believed and admired fact. Blessed Ni- 
cholas had intimated to his confessor, to the parish priest Isner, 
of Kerns, that so God willed him to spend the rest of his life. 
The principal motive of the general concourse of the people to 
this man was the irresistible desire to see this new St. John in the 
desert, this living wonder whose total abstinence from any nutri- 
ment was beyond doubt and suspicion. Upon first hearing of 
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his life the authorities had the whole valley and all its accesses 
watched by a military force, and the most severe scrutiny could 
not detect the least thing that pointed against the veracity of 
the fact. The public records of the canton mention this fact 
repeatedly and solemnly. In the process of beatification one of 
the witnesses declares this abstinence of Nicholas as true as an 
article of faith. A Protestant, Mr. Oberster, of Bern, is related 
by Marcus Anderhalden to have confessed in 1648 “ that the fact 
of De Fliie’s abstinence was to him more certain than the day- 
light.” Such Protestants as the famous historians Johann Miil- 
ler and Bullinger acknowledge the fact without entering upon its 
explanation. A contemporary, the famous John Trithemius, 
Abbot of Spannheim, writes in his records or chronicles: “ At 
this time lived in Switzerland Nicholas, a hermit who, as stated 
on Jest authority, has for years eaten nothing but a small piece 
of bread which he was once commanded to swallow by obedi- 
ence to ecclesiastical authority, that wanted to try him.” In 
1487 he writes that he could prove the great fact by Aundreds 
of thousands of witnesses who had come to see the man and assure 
themselves on the spot. Such authorities as Pope Sixtus 1V., 
Innocent VIII., Emperor Frederick III., Duke Sigismund, and 
the latter’s own private physician, Doctor Burcard, of Hor- 
neck, had admitted the proof of the fact. Nor is any explana- 
tion of this fact by natural causes possible. This miracle is 
above comparison with the suspicious and ostentatious absti- 
nence of some of our modern fasting cranks. The fact of a 
total abstinence from every particle of food for fully ¢wenty 
years, examined and admired during twenty years, stands alone. 
Nor was it undertaken by successive or gradual preparation. 
As an instantaneous effect this abstinence dates from the vision 
our Blessed Nicholas had when, immediately after his separa- 
tion, he had come near the frontier of his country. Directed 
by a celestial vision to return, he perceived such a sharp 
pain in his bowels that he felt, according to his own confes- 
sion, as if “ pierced with a knife.” It was after eleven days’ absti- 
nence that he made his mode of life known to the above-named 
priest, and then, with his approbation, continued it to the end of 
life. If he himself was asked how he could live such an excep- 
tion to the general law of nature, he smilingly said, ‘“ God 
knows,” or “I do not say that I eat nothing,” pointing thus to 
the only nutritive power that sustained him—the communion of 
the most holy Flesh and Blood of our Saviour, who in this man 
literally proved the veracity of his words: “ My flesh is meat 
indeed, and my blood is drink indeed” (John vi. 56). To the 
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above-named priest he intimated on some other occasion that 
whenever he attended holy Mass and the priest was consuming 
the most holy Sacrament, he received such inward strength as to 
be able to live without eating and drinking. Else he could not 
endure it. Unbelievers may smile, but the veracity of the fact 
stares them in the face. Scientists may strive in vain to explain 
by natural causes what defies all attempts at explanation, save 
the one that God’s almighty power wished to set an example of 
his independence of the ordinary laws of nature, established by 
the one and only supreme law—his holy w//. With regard to 
the special relation in which this miracle stands to Nicholas’ en- 
tire character, the celebrated German philosopher Joseph von 
GGrres has made some remarks that breathe the originality of his 
genius. ‘The plant,” he says, “takes food from the earth in 
which it is rooted, and inhales the air by means of the leaves. 
The animal takes its food according to its specific instinct ; and 
thus nature’s law makes all beings dependent on some condition. 
This is the rule. There are exceptions in the case of animals 
which in the so called winter’s sleep have given up this regular 
mode of diving, without having given up “fe itself. How, then, 
should it be so unintelligible that in some exceptionable case, as 
this is with our saint, where the animal life was, as it were by an- 
ticipation, absorbed and swallowed up by the spirituality of an 
unseen world, nature was sustained by the strength of an invisible 
food and drink?” Hence it is that a one-sided consideration of 


this extraordinary man will never satisfy the observer. His absti- 


nence, more or less the negative side of this phenomenon of a 
higher order, cannot be properly understood without reflection 
upon the power and vitality of his spiritual life, the posctzve side 
of this living miracle. If he had ceased to take food from the 
earth, of which his body was a participant, he inhaled only the 
more that purer and serene atmosphere which breathed around 
him from the regions in which his blessed spirit dwelt. 

His life in God was not less perfect than his separation from 
the world. Crucified tothis world, he lived in God. The abun- 
dance of heavenly gifts was showered upon him. Famous is the 
vision of the most holy Trinity he once enjoyed, and which he 
himself recorded by drawing a symbolic picture for his own 
constant meditation. His devotion to the Blessed Sacrament 
might well be called phenomenal. The Blessed Virgin Mary he 
loved with most tender attachment, especially venerating, so long 
before the dogmatical definition took place, her Immaculate Con- 
ception, to which he had his chapel dedicated, and of which he 
said with theological correctness: “She was foreseen by divine 
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wisdom, and not sooner predestined than sanctified by God. Be- 
fore she was conceived in her mother’s womb she was conceived 

_in God’s mind.” It was not a suspicious or unsound rule of 
ascetic life he followed, but this life of mortification, which is the 
practice of the cross of Christ and the signal characteristic of all 
the saints of God. It is given expression in the short prayer 
composed by him and constantly upon his lips: “O Lord, my 
God, take away from me what keeps me from thee! O Lord, 
my God, give me whatever brings me nearer to thee! O Lord, 
my God, take me from myself and make me belong to thee, 
make me thy own!” In instructions and exhortations he spoke 
not like a man, but as one having authority. Thespirit of proph- 
ecy was in him, and with sad expression and unmistakable pre- 
cision he foretold the coming of a mew faith, the falling away of 
the people from the mother-church ; and earnestly he conjured 
his fellow-countrymen never to separate themselves from the 
mother of all churches, the Holy See of Rome. Thushe had lived 
up to his seventieth year, when on the very. day of his birth, the 
21st of March, a painful malady began to loosen the last bonds 
that tied him to this world. 

Comforted by the sacraments of the church; surrounded in 
this moment of departure by his own family, who hurried to his 
side at the news of his impending death; lying in his habit 
upon his wonted resting-place, the rough board, he expired, leav- 
ing behind him the reputation of a great saint of God. The en- 
tire country mourned for him; public offices were closed ; busi- 
ness suspended; a great procession, which was set for the 24th 
of March in Luzerne, had to be postponed because from far and 
nigh the Swiss population flocked to the Ranft to pay the last 
tribute of veneration to his remains. The terrestrial life of the 
man of God was ended, but his glorification, even in the eyes of 
this world, now entered upon its culminating point. Wonderful 
cures confirmed the confidence placed in the deceased hermit. 
Three days after his death he first appeared to his beloved wife, 
who had so heroically yielded to God’s holy will, and now she 
saw him floating in such dazzling light that she could hardly 
look at him, his right hand carrying an unfolded, shining, snow- 
white banner, the symbol of triumph consummated. It is in 
these two attitudes, first in receiving the vision of the Holy 
Trinity, and then in his own glorified appearance after death, 
that the pencil of the celebrated and pious Swiss artist, Paul de 
Deschwanden, has represented Blessed Nicholas. From that 
time his veneration has ever increased; bishops, cardinals— 

amongst them St. Charles Borromeo, 1570—visited his tomb and 
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proclaimed him “Blessed.” The authoritative voice of holy 
church finally, after an often-interrupted canonical process, con- 
firmed his veneration by the decree of Beatification issued by 
Pope Clement IX. on the 8th of March, 1669. 

He is the true Alpine rose of the Swiss mountains, and its 
perfume is sanctity. He was the child of this mountain-land. 
These mountain slopes and ranges and valleys he hallowed, di- 
vinely directed back to his home when he was about to leave it. 
He has impressed upon his character and whole appearance the 
glorified features of this Alpine population, with its simple faith, 
loving heart, and austerity of life. He was in life, and proved 
after he had gone hence, the patron of his native land, canonized 
not yet by the church, but long ago canonized as the model patriot 
by the Swiss republic and its historians. 





SUNSHINE AND RAIN. 


‘Happy the Bride the sun shines on, 
Happy the Dead the rain falls on.” 
—OLpD ENGLISH PROVERB. 
“Happy the Bride!” Upon her wedding morning, 
"Midst holy chant and pray’r, 
The sun shall shine and prophesy the dawning 
Of a new life and fair. 


And bid her hope that if around her gather 
Dark clouds in future days, 

That He, the Light, the everlasting Father, 
Will guide in all her ways. 


“ Happy the Dead.” For, as the grass upspringeth 
Beneath the gentle rain, 

Weeping soft tears to the sad mourner bringeth 
The Peace of God again. 


And as they sleep, the sleep that hath no waking 
(Our loved ones that have been), 

The tears that save our weary hearts from breaking 
Shall keep their mem'ry green, 


So, on the Bride who goeth forth in splendor 
The sun its rays shall shed; 

But oh! soft rain, so pitiful, so tender, 
Fall thou upon the Dead! 

















A FAIR EMIGRANT. 


A FAIR EMIGRANT. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
SO SHE IS, AN EMIGRANT. 


“IT WILL descend into my churn,” said Bawn, “and there seek 
comfort.” 

She had already built herself a new dairy, upon improved 
principles never heard of in the glens. 

“That young woman at Shanganagh is going to ruin herself,” 
said Alister to Rory as they met in the village street. ‘She 
has taken to building. I hope the girls may get their rent, after 
all.” 

“She need not ruin herself if she is industrious and persever- 
ing,” returned Rory. “She does what most of us here do not: 
she begins at the right end.” 

“T thought you would take her up, as she is evidently a re- 
former.” 

“ Some people seize at once the truth that two and two make 
four,” said Rory, “ while others will stick to five till their dying 
day. The flavor of turf freshly burning is pleasant and aromatic 
enough to those who like it, but nobody likes it stale, especially on 
butter. Miss Ingram, in providing herself with a dairy out of 
the reach of her household smoke, is going the right way about 
securing the money for her rent.” 

“The last tenant of the farm could not make it pay,” said 
Alister, “ although he lost by no unnecessary outlay.” 

“Rather because he gained by no necessary outlay,” said 
Rory. ‘ He was too poor, or too faint-hearted, or too stupid, I 
don’t know which, to invest a little capital and trust to his own 
energies for the increase.” 

“ Has Miss Ingram got capital?” 

“ She has plenty of it in pluck, at all events. When I last saw 
Shanganagh it was a deplorable sight. Eheu! the dislocated 
gates, the corners of land choked with weeds, the holes in the 
fences! Now there is a change.” 

“You have been there, then?” 
“Yes, I have just been there. I wanted to bring Miss In- 
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gram a watch-dog. Not that I imagine any one would molest 
her; she has already won a sort of enthusiasm from her neigh- 
bors and servants. If it be true that the Irish would either kill 
you or die for you, it is evident that the people of Glenmalurcan 
would prefer to be victims for Miss Ingram’s sake.” 

“There is a charm about her, I own. Still, 1 am glad you 
thought of bringing her the dog.” 

“So am I,” said Rory quietly. 

“How did she receive it? I have a notion that she is not 
fond of being interfered with.” 

“She received it characteristically, I think. First she de- 
clared she had no need of him and would not have him. Then 
she said she would like him for a companion, if he would promise 
not to hurt anything harmless. Finally she smiled curiously and 
said, ‘I hope he will take a dislike to Major Batt.’” 

“ The old humbug!—I mean the major. Has he been selling 
her any more broken-kneed cattle?” 

“She is not one to be taken in twice. But I think you and I 
ought to look after her a little.” 

“ You appear to have been doing it.” 

“Tam like you: I practise as I preach,” said Rory, thinking 
of the lop-sided gates which Bawn had had to hitch up into their 
places. 

“ She is young and fair to see, and has put herself into rather 
a peculiar position,” said Alister. ‘ But of course I will stand 
by her whenever I can.” 

“She comes from a country where women are brought up to 
act like reasonable beings, and where, when they have not been 
born with silver spoons in their mouths, they proceed to do the 
best they can with their time and their hands.” 

“Perhaps she ought to have stayed there. I am not sure. 
Flora and Manon do not like her, somehow.” 

“Shana and Rosheen do. Two against two, even among the 
ladies,” said Rory, smiling. 

“ And Gran?” 

“Oh! Gran says little ; is for giving her a fair trial—like me,”’ 
said Rory ; and then, a brother landlord and magistrate having 
come up, the conversation turned on boycotting and other trou- 
bles of the times in the disturbed part of the country. 

“ Rory seems inclined to make an emigrant of Miss Ingram,” 
said Alister smilingly that evening as he sipped his coffee with 
his feet on his wife’s antique brass fender, having, at the moment, 
one mental eye on improved Shanganagh and the other on his 
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new ¢dition de luxe of Horace, in the pages of which he had left 
his paper-knife, intending to find it in them again as soon as he 
could manage to slip away from the drawing-room. 

“So she is, an emigrant,” said Shana. 

“I wish all our emigrants had her energy,” said Alister, who 
loved every stick and stone in the Rath, and had some misgiving 
that he would starve and die there, like the Adares in their ruin, 
rather than be driven out into a new country to put his shoulder 
to vulgar wheels that any man could turn as well as himself. 
He had a sneaking sympathy for emigrants, but it took no active 
form as Rory’s did. He would have the people all at home and 
give them alms, when he could spare any, to keep them alive; 
but he could not do without his ¢dition de luxe, and preferred it 
to either philanthropy or political economy. 

“T wish we all had her energy, for the matter of that. It 
seems she is making butter already in her new dairy,” he added, 
with a virtuous desire to say a good word for Miss Ingram here, 
though he had been a little hard on her to Rory. 

“T have seen it and tasted it,” said Shana, ‘‘and if the Danes 
can do better than that they deserved to conquer Ireland.” 

“T wish you would speak to Shana, Alister, now we are on 
the subject, about running so much after that American woman. 
I have said distinctly that I do not like her, but my feelings and 
opinions go for nothing. Shana is only too ready to pick up 
American audacity and impudence.” 

“ Tie astring to her leg, Flora. It is the only thing to be done 
with young wild animals,” said Alister, who was fond of his 
spirited little sister, and had sometimes asked himself how it 
would have been if he had been born with her characteristics in- 
stead of his own, 

“Of course you will take her part ; but, mark my words, that 
Ingram girl will make mischief here yet. There she has Rory 
and Major Batt running after her already—” 

“ And Shana, which is much more improper.” 

“ And she orders about her everywhere, and drives over the 
country, superintends her own buildings, for which she will 
probably pay no rent—” 

“ But then we shall have the new dairy, Flora, if she runs 
away or if we evict her.” 

“ All very fine, while she is setting her cap at Rory or Major 
‘Batt—” 

“Flora, how can you be so vulgar?” burst forth Shana. 
“ All because Rory was thoughtful enough to bring her a watch- 
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dog! I was there at the time, and nothing could be more un- 
like that than her manner.” 

“ As for Batt, I believe she intends to set the dog at him,’ 
said Alister. 

“If I am to be called vulgar in my own house and in my hus- 
band’s presence—” began Flora, swelling with anger and injured 
pride. 

“Tt is a sign you had better let the subject drop,” said her 
husband, rising hastily and thinking of his Horace with a sen- 
sation of relief. “Evidently Shana has already been contami- 
nated. We had better begin to kill the goose with the golden 
eggs, and give this Jezabel notice to quit.” 

It was the same day on which this conversation had taken 
place that Bawn had said to herself that she was resolved to look 
for comfort in her churn. 

She acknowledged to herself that she greatly needed comfort 
from some quarter. The fiction that Rory was not Somerled, 
with which she had deceived herself, having been fully exposed, 
she was feeling all the reality of her uncomfortable position. 
She had come across the world with one settled purpose in her 
mind, which no counsel had been able to shake, and she found 
herself opposed by a difficulty of the strangest and most unex- 
pected kind—the persevering devotion of the last person in the 
world who ought to have taken any notice of her. 

Here was a man who fascinated her imagination and con- 
strained her heart in a way that made her indignant with herself, 
and he was the namesake and nephew of that other of his family 
whose unfortunate and untimely death had ruined her father’s 
life and cast a stain upon her own name. Somehow the contem- 
plation of this fact seemed to make it suddenly become quite 
unlikely that she should succeed in the mission she had so boldly 
undertaken. The inhabitants of that rotting ruin were probably 
either mad or doting ; and even if they had anything to tell, how 
were they to be forced to tell it, and who would believe them 
when it was told? Then if she should at some moment find her- 
self obliged in honor to inform Rory Fingall of her identity, 
what would there be left for her to do but to go back whence 
she had come, disgraced, and perhaps—who could say ?—heart- 
broken, leaving her task abandoned and unfinished ? 

Why had she not obeyed her father’s wishes, followed Dr. 
Ackroyd’s counsels, and let the past rest, set the current of her 
life far from the glens of Antrim and the tragedy they knew of ? 

She might have travelled about Europe, leading a pleasant 
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life, in company with some respectable duenna, or she might 
have stayed in her own country, using her fortune to help those 
poor Irish emigrants of whom she had lately heard so much. 
She might have turned her life to account somehow without in- 
viting that heavy tribulation which she began to feel sorely afraid 
the future had in store for her. It was possible, however, that 
by sheer force of will she could yet come to her own assistance. 

Standing alone in her dairy, so cool, spotless, and scented 
with the odor of fresh cream, she clasped her hands across her 
heart and sighed an impatient sigh. There were two ways by 
which she could help herself: one was by keeping Mr. Fingall at 
an unfriendly distance ; and had she not already got her feet well 
upon the track of this way? The other was by succeeding in 
her enterprise and clearing her father’s character from its stain. 
Alas! what a moonshine dream the latter seemed at this moment,. 
looked at with eyes enlightened by the strong sunlight of her 
new experience of life. And then her maidens came back from 
their dinner, and the business of the dairy went on, till she was- 
told that Mr. Rory Fingall was at the door, praying her to speak 
with him for a few moments. 

“Tell him Iam busy making butter, Betty, and cannot see: 
visitors,” she said, startled at his boldness. - 

“ He says he will call back in an hour, ma’am, when the butter 
is made.” 

Bawn went on with her work, instructing her half-dozen 
maidens of the glen, who were half her servants and half her 
pupils, and all the time striving to keep her heart as hard and as. 
firm as she was assuring her assistants their butter ought to be. 
What was she to do with him on his return? Great was her 
relief when another message was brought to her. It was Miss 
Fingall who was asking for her this time, and, while Shana re- 
mained with her, Rory reappeared with his dog. There was- 
now no possibility of turning him away from the door. The 
question of the dog was discussed; and Sorley Boy, a great,. 
tawny collie, shaggy and silky, with an intelligent muzzle and 
tender eyes, was finally accepted by Miss Ingram as the cham-- 
pion of her homestead. 

Bawn, in her crisp calico gown and snow-white apron, was: 
waiting on Shana, giving the young lady a taste of the delicious- 
butter she had just got a lesson in making; and, in spite of 
Bawn’s stern resolve of an hour ago, the giver of the dog re-- 
ceived a cup of well-creamed tea from the milk-white hand which: 
had so recently been busy with the churn, 
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“Rory, I wish you had not come,” said Shana. “You have 
interrupted my lesson. I know you will not tell, but I am hoping 
to go into partnership with Miss Ingram by and by.” 

“Indeed!” said Rory. “That is your secret, is it?” And he 
was careful not to look at Bawn, lest she should see dancing in 
his eyes the assertion that, in spite of all that had come and gone, 
his own hope was somewhat identical with his cousin’s. 

Finally Rory went away alone, satisfied inasmuch as he had 
left the dog behind him, and not very jealous of Shana, though 
she had remained where he did not venture to remain. 

The car was waiting for her, Shana had said, and the day was 
long. It was known at home that she meant to pay a long and 
profitable visit to Miss Ingram. 

The truth was, Shana had brought a manuscript in her pocket 
and intended consulting with Bawn as to whether it was worth 
anything or not—the young authoress being still a little unde- 
cided between butter and literature as the means of endowing 
herself with a fortune before becoming a wife. Rory’s provok- 
ing visit had foiled her intentions. It would soon be time to de- 
part, and Bawn’s interrupted dairy-work had yet to be finished. 

‘‘What a pity you could not be here in the evening!” said 
Bawn, looking at the outside of the manuscript. “Of course it 
is impossible, but I should then be so free.” 

“I can wait a little longer,” said Shana; and when Bawn re- 
appeared from her dairy in the course of half an hour she found 
Shana looking quite at home in the little sitting-room, with her 
hat put away, and glancing eagerly over the pages of her formid- 
able-looking manuscript. 

“ T have sent away the car, with a message that I am going to 
remain here all night,” said Miss Fingall quickly. “1 can sleep 
on the floor or anywhere.” 

«* But Lady Flora—your family—what will they say?” 

“Oh! Flora will say a great deal; but my brother will only 
laugh, and can hide in his library. Rosheen is at Tor, entertain- 
ing the visitor, and so she will not be annoyed in the matter. I 
shall be freely condemned when I go home to-morrow; but then 
I amalways being freely condemned. People who are constantly 
grumbling do not produce as much effect, you know, as people 
who only scold when you do very wrong.” 

“T am afraid this is really wrong,” said Bawn, smiling with 
pleasure at the prospect of having a companion for so many 
hours; “but when my lady landlord chooses to sleep under her 
own roof—well, I cannot evict her.” 
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The evening passed in the reading and discussion of Shana’s 
novel. With all her boldness, Miss Fingall found it difficult to 
read her own paragraphs aloud. 

“T never felt so with Rosheen,” she said plaintively, dropping 
the pages in discouragement. “ But then she is as ignorant as 
myself, and I am not afraid of her.” 

‘I dare say you have both read more novels than I have,” 
said Bawn, “and you ought to know quite as much of life. I 
shall only be able to tell you whether I think your story is like 
life as I have met with it.” 

“Oh! it can’t be at all like that,” said Shana briskly, “ because 
it is altogether about things that happened two or three hundred 
years ago. Itis something in the style of Ossian, only in plain 
prose. The people are chieftains and lofty ladies—” 

“ Historical ?” 

“Not exactly,” said Shana, changing color rapidly, “ except 
that Sorley Boy—that is, Somerled Bhuee—the hero, was a real 
man 


“Was he?” 

“ An ancestor of ours. Yellow haired Somerled. Rory has 
named your dog for him. He isnamed after him himself—Rode- 
rick Somerled. Sorley Boy isa contraction for Somerled Bhuee. 
It suits the color of the dog better than Rory, whois dark.” 

“But about the story?” 

“Somerled Bhuee marries a lady who plays the harp, and 
of course he is very fond of her; but I am dreadfully afraid 
there is not enough about that. I want the readers to take a 
great deal of it for granted, and perhaps they won’t. I have 
some good descriptions, though, and they all say such honor- 
able things. Do you think that will make up? Do you believe 
it will be a popular novel?” 

“1 can’t tell till I have heard it,” said Bawn. 

Shana went courageously through her work, which was not 
very long, after all, though it made a great show of foolscap. 
When she had finished her face was damp, and red and white in 
patches, and she dropped back into her chair as if extinguished. 

“ Well, what do you say? Have you found it exciting ?” 

“ No,” said Bawn promptly. 

“ Not even deeply interesting?” 

“No. I would rather have been talking to you all the time.” 

Shana drew a long sigh of relief. 

“ Onthe whole I am very glad!” And before Bawn could stay 
her she had buried her manuscript in the heart of the fire. 


” 
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“Tam no longer afraid that I shall be hiding a great talent 
by sticking to the churn. My heart has inclined to butter, and 
butter it shall be.” 

“ But, dear Miss Fingall, why should a young lady like you 
take to butter?” 

“T will tell you,” said Shana, and her lips softened and her 
eyes shone. “One supreme effort is enough for this evening. 
But I will tell you some day when I can get myself to 
speak.” 

When Shana was tucked up in bed, and Bawn had spread a 
pallet for herself in a corner, she went back to her little kitchen 
and stood looking at Sorley Boy, the collie dog, who sat in a 
dignified attitude on the hearth in the red light of the sinking 
turf fire. A gentle snoring told that Betty and Nancy were 
sound asleep not far off, and Bawn and the dog were alone. She 
knelt down beside him and stroked his tawny, silky coat. “ Sor- 
ley Boy,” she said to him—* Somerled Bhuee.” She admired his 
acutely intelligent muzzle, and looked in his grave eyes, full of 
dog-like tenderness. Then she lifted his fore-paws, one after the 
other, gently, as if asking a favor, and placed them on her shoul- 
ders, and laid her hair against his ear. 

“You are a fine fellow,” she said, “a gift worthy of your 
namesake, and you and I are going to be friends. There is no 
reason in the world, this contrary world, why I ought not to 
love this Somerled, at all events.” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
HOLLOW PEGGY. 


WHEN Bawn had got that churning of butter off her mind 
and had sent it away, beautifully packed, to London, she set her- 
self to consider how she might penetrate into the recesses of the 
ruin of Shane’s Hollow, and come face to face with its inhabi- 
tants. The first step was to make friends with “Hollow 
Peggy,” as Betty called the poor woman who at periodical 
times went in and saw that the creatures were not starved in 
their dens. It was easy enough to persuade Betty to bring her 
to Shanganagh, but not so easy, said Betty, to make her talk 
of her poor charges to a stranger. 

However, Peggy was lured to Shanganagh one evening by 
Betty, and came stealing in at dusk to the little kitchen, a 
curious figure, plain and rugged of feature, with a startled look in 
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her eyes, but a patient brow and mouth. Her face was weather- 
stained to the color of oak, her head and shoulders swathed in a 
woollen shawl. She supped with Betty and Nancy, and Bawn, 
through the open door of her sitting-room, heard the conversa- 
tion that passed among them. Peggy, not being very bright- 
witted, had no idea she was being cross-examined for a purpose. 

“You were sarvint wit’ them long ago, wasn’t you, Peggy?” 

“T wuz,” said Peggy, who was what Betty called “ few- 
worded.” 

“Not when they were rich, but?” 

“Na. When they were rale grand I wuz too wee. But I 
mind Miss Mave buyin’ me a bonnet with a blue ribbon. She 
tied it on herself, and I niver forgot it to her.” 

“Tt was when they were gettin’ poor you lived wit’ them?” 

“ Ay.” 

“ Till they couldn’t keep ye no longer?” 

“ My man tuk me out of it.” 

“Was the roof off then, Peggy?” 

“ Troth then it was beginnin’ to go.” 

“ An’ they always lived by themselves, in separate rooms, 
then?” 

“’Deed an’ they did. The men wuz always queer an’ had 
ways of their own. Miss Julia got queer the soonest of the 
ladies, an’ died the soonest. Miss Catherine wasn’t long behind 
her. Miss Mave was the best o’ the lot, an’ she’s not right daft 
yet; only whiles when the pains does be bad wit’ her.” 

“ Are you not afraid the roof will fall on her and kill her?” 

“Faix an’ I am. Mostly when I goin I do be expectin’ to 
find her killed. But the Lord is good to her.” 

“ You still go every evening to look after them?” 

“T do that same, an’ does what I can with Miss Mave’s bed, 
an’ makes them a sup o’ tea, an’ brings them‘an egg when I can, 
an’a bit o’ bread. They don’t eat more nor the mice would 
pick up in a house like this,” said Peggy, looking round. 

“ An’ you make up their fires, an’ brings them coal and sticks, 
and leaves Miss Mave a drink of water where her hand can 
reach it. And then you see no more of them till the next even- 
ing again.” 

“Sure, you know all that.” 

“ An’ what do they ever say to you, Peggy?” 

“Mr. Edmond sometimes says ‘thank ye’ humble enough, 
and Mr. Luke he lets a curse at me. But he would miss me all 
the same if I didn’t go. Miss Julia used to tell me—that’s be- 
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fore she died—of the grand matches the ladies could ’a’ had in 
the counthry round, only they were too grand for anybody that 
axed them. Miss Mave sometimes knows me and sometimes 
she dozzint. She tells me about her sister Catherine that’s 
dead, and thinks she’s with her still; an’ sure that’s great com- 
pany to her. That’s when she’s in her daft fits. ‘Peggy,’ she 
says to me, ‘dear Catherine wakened me early this morning,’ or 
‘she didn’t call me till it was quite late. She wanted me to 
have a good sleep—dear Catherine!’ She won't eat no food till 
I make the same for Miss Catherine, and take it to her. Then 
she thinks she’s going out, and says to her sister, ‘ Now, Cath- 
erine, Margaret will take care of you while I’m away, will give 
you a cup of tea and an egg, and I won't be long.’ 

Bawn listened, and thought of the beautiful face of the minia- 
ture, and of Arthur Desmond’s love, and her heart quaked. 

“Tt turned her brain like when Miss Catherine died ?” 

“Sure it did. The two was always in the wan room. Miss 
Catherine’s bed is there yet. An’ Miss Mave doted on Miss 
Catherine. When she was dead she had her there for days 
tryin’ to bring her to life again with turpentine. She was feared 
they would bury her alive. She cried and begged I would not 
tell outside that she was dead. But I had to tell at last, and the 
parish took her away and buried her. It had to be done at 
night. They pretended that she was goin’ to the grand old 
burial place at Toome, where the Adares was always buried by 
torch-light. They have been fiercer about spakin’ to any quality 
since then, an’ Miss Mave got rale light-headed after it.” 

Here Bawn felt that she could keep hidden no longer, and 
came into the kitchen and slipped into a chair beside Peggy at 
the fireside. 

“It’s only my misthress, Peggy. Ye needn’t be afraid of her. 
She’s none o’ yer grand quality; only a dacent young woman 
from America,” said Betty. 

“ You're welcome to my little farm-house, Peggy. Have you 
had a comfortable supper? Now don’t stop talking on account 
of me. I wish I could do something for that poor Miss Mave of 
yours.” 

Peggy eyed Bawn all over and did not seem so scared of her 
as Betty had been afraid she would be. 

“I wish she would let me come to see her, Peggy. She must 
be terribly lonely in that ruin.” 

“ They won't let no quality near them, ma’am, nor not a sowl 
at all at all but me.” 
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“But I am not quality, only a stranger in the country, don’t 
you see. They needn't be too proud to speak to me. 1 would 
go as a human creature to another human creature. And I 
might be able to do something for Miss Mave Adare.” 

“If she would only look at you there would be no more 
trouble,” said Peggy simply, “an’ I’ll ax her an’ see what can be 
done. Only I don’t think she’il let you cross the thrashel, 
ma’am.” 

“ An’ it would be the risk o’ your life to do that same,” said 
Betty. 

“ But Peggy does it every day ?” 

“ She knows where to pick her steps an’ put her feet: Be- 
sides, Peggy’s an ould sarvint an’ friend, an’ you’re a stranger 
that has no call to throw away your life on them. [’ll say 
nothing again’ Miss Mave, poor sowl, but the rest o’ them don’t 
desarve it.” 

“It’s only Miss Mave I want to help,” said Bawn, and for 
the moment every other feeling was swallowed up in pity for this 
wretched woman. 

“ But you could not come noways, unless Mr. Luke allowed 
it,” said Peggy. 

Bawn was silent, and sat confronting in imagination Luke 
Adare, whom she considered her arch-enemy, and opposing her 
will to his. 

“Try what you can do, at all events, Peggy,” she said gently 
after a few minutes, “for my heart aches for your poor mis- 
tress.” 

The next evening Peggy appeared, coming towards the farm- 
house with a quick step. 

“She says she will see the lady from America. It was just 
as great a wonder to me as if a star out of the sky had dropped 
into my apron. When I said the lady from America had tears 
in her eyes talking about her, Miss Mave said, ‘ Tell her she may 
come, Peggy.’ I went this morning to hear what Mr. Luke 
would say, and he turned his back to me, and I thought it was 
all over. But when I was goin’ out of the hall Mr. Edmond 
follyed me an’ said : 

“Tell the lady from America that it was always the custom 
for ladies to visit ladies. Miss Adare cannot call on Miss Ingram. 
Let Miss Ingram call on Miss Adare.’ ” 

“ Mr. Luke said nothing ?” 

“ Nothin’ at all, ma’am: but I’m thinkin’ he will not put him- 
self in the way.” 
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Betty threw up her hands. “ It’s like the end o’ the world!” 
she cried vehemently. ‘“ Nobody would ha’ believed it.” 

“Maybe it’s death that’s comin’ near them,” said Peggy, 
“but Miss Mave’s wantin’ you to go to see her, anyway. An’, 
ma'am, if I might make bould to ask, if you could send her a bit 
of an ould night-gown, and a sheet or somethin’ to dress her up, 
she wouldn’t feel so ’shained, I think, of your visitin’ her.” 

Bawn turned abruptly away and before long reappeared with 
various articles of linen and clothing. 

“Make her as comfortable as you can,” she said ; “ and where 
may I meet you to-morrow?” 

“ At the hall-door in the Hollow, ma’am,” said Peggy. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE ADARES AT HOME, 


NEXT morning Bawn appeared in the lights and shades of 
the mysterious Hollow, carrying a basket on her arm and with 
Sorley Boy at her heels. In picturesque contrast to the sombre 
shadows of the place was her gracious, womanly figure in fresh 
print dress and coarse straw hat, under which the twists of her 
golden hair caught fire from the stray sunbeams. In her basket 
she had various articles of light food, new-laid eggs, fresh butter, 
cream, custard, etc. 

Peggy did not keep her waiting, and, having bidden Sorley 
Boy lie on the door-step till her return, she found herself cross- 
ing the unhallowed threshold and following on the faithful ser- 
vant’s steps into the interior of the ruin. The sunshine pursued 
them a little way into the wide, low-ceilinged hall, showing the 
jagged rents in the boards, gaps bridged over by loose planks or 
pieces of slate, and the open holes, pitfalls for unwary feet, 
through which one might fall into the cellars below. <A great 
number of tall stakes, young trees lopped and barked, were fixed 
between floor and ceiling at one side to support the latter, crowd- 
ing round the rusted fireplace like welcome guests after a win- 
ter’s journey. Between these the splintered wood and softer stuf- 
fing of the upper floor bulged downward through the mouldered 
plaster. The pillars which separated the front from the back hall 
shook and tottered if touched, as Bawn found, having laid her 
hand on one while crossing a dangerous gap in the boards. 

Once in the back hall she felt on more solid ground for the 
moment, and could observe the doors opening off on each side— 
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massive frames deep-set in the thick wall—and the passages, drip- 
ping with damp and choked with rubbish, wandering away un- 
cannily into the darkness and dilapidation of the lower part of 
the ruin. 

“ Down there the gintlemen has their rooms,” said Peggy, 
looking round with awe and whispering as if in a church. 

“ Rooms?” returned Bawn in a like whisper. “ What can be 
down there but dens and holes?” 

-» “Call them what you like, ma’am,” said Peggy; “ they’re still 
covered in, at any rate.” 

“ They'll be covered in more completely some day soon,” re- 
flected Bawn, and thought with a thrill of dismay of Luke Adare 
buried alive, and his secret with him. 

From the back hall ascended gradually and slantingly a low, 
wide stair, with a great window gazing down the first flight, and 
the ascent for so far seemed easy enough. But after that came a 
shorter flight, slanting forward again to the centre of the house, 
and, having climbed this and placed her feet on the upper land- 
ing, the intruder seemed literally to carry her life in her hand. 

The floor was breaking underfoot, and on the totally unroofed 
side of the house the open arch, seen from without, yawned to 
heaven. Just below an unroofed passage, barred by half-fallen 
beams and choked with rubbish, ran between the still covered 
back part of the house and the open wreck of the left front wing, 
and at the end of this wild corridor a crazy door hung off its 
hinges. 

“That is Miss Julia’s room,” said Peggy. ‘They had hard 
work gettin’ her out when she was dead.” 

To the right was a corresponding passage, roofed, and with a 
window at the end, an open lattice prettily contrived but drop- 
ping out of the broken wall. Through this a lovely vista of sun- 
shine and greenery was to be seen, making the ghastly interior 
more deplorable by contrast. Once what a sweet green nook on 
a hot summer’s day, full of reflections from the wavering boughs, 
and showing a long, delicious vista of moving gleams and sha- 
dows through the tunnel of the avenue. 

Right in front as they ascended was the door of a hideous, 
rotting chamber, into which Bawn would have stepped to her 
death had not Peggy pulled her back. Floor and ceiling were 
both dropping down from the walls, and the crazy mass of both 
had hung over the intruders’ heads as they entered the building. 
Miss Mave’s room was now close at hand, to be approached 

by yet another venture up one more flight of shattered stair. 
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Through the rents between the wall and the steps, on which they 
feared to place their feet, the hall below was plainly visible, and 
a heavy tread might have carried intruder and footholding into 
the ruin below. Peggy, accustomed to the danger, walked like 
a bird, and Bawn poised herself on tip-toe with vigilant care, 
crossing the worst bits of footing with a spring. 

Even before this stair was scaled they could hear faint human 
wails coming through the yet closed door. Peggy pushed it 
cautiously and entered first, and Bawn stood on the threshold, 
rapidly taking in this new interior. 

Though the room was large the light was obscure, because 
the fine windows were all blocked up with contrivances to keep 
out the wind and rain. The ceiling was upheld by young larch- 
trees stripped and used as stakes as in the hall below, only here 
there was a greater forest of them crowding all to one side of the 
apartment, while, in spite of their efforts to delay the descent of 
the ceiling, it bulged down between them, and the straggling 
fragments of decay, dropping lower and lower, gave warning of 
a coming crash. 

Under the worst part of the ceiling, planted right among the 
inefficient props, an old bed, covered with a canopy, was placed, 
hardly discernible at first in the obscurity, and behind and around 
it ghostly wrecks of furniture of all kinds, encrusted with dust, 
rubbish, and cobwebs, mustered in weird array, forming a gro- 
tesque, melancholy background for the bed and its occupant. 

Advancing a step, Bawn feared to put her feet anywhere, for 
the floor was not only broken but sunken, sinking away towards 
the side where the bed stood, settled into a hollow, ready to slide 
away at any moment into the abyss of rottenness below it. 
Keeping on the threshold till invited by Peggy to advance, she 
glanced round the apartment with eyes getting accustomed to 
the lack of light. In the safest-looking spot opposite the door a 
fire burned in a rusty old grate; a kitchen table in a window near 
was littered with a few utensils, a cup and saucer, a plate, some 
rough needle-work, probably Peggy’s. A hole in. the floor was 
evidently used as a sink, and by it were a crock and saucepan, 
etc. 

After one swift glance at the bed Bawn closed her eyes a 
moment before looking again, and heard a plaintive, shrieking 
voice wailing to Peggy, and Peggy speaking in homely, comfort- 
ing tones. 

What Bawn had seen in the bed was a creature who looked 
like a white witch—a skeleton covered with white, fair skin, a 
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small, spectral face gleaming under the mouldy old canopy, a 
pair of fleshless hands like claws, only so white, fingering the 
wretched bed-clothes. 

Oh, what a dire sight! That anything human should so lie 
here, deserted, from morning till night, and from night till morn- 
ing again, in the storm, in the rain, with this falling roof over- 
head and this sliding floor beneath, threatened momentarily with 
death from above and from below, suffering in the grip of pain, 
hunger, and cold, and, worst of all, face to face with the memory 
of joys once present in those very walls! Bawn lowered her 
head and covered her face; and then she heard Peggy inviting 
her to come near the bed. 

“And this is the American lady, Peggy,” said the spectral 
creature, leaning on her fleshless elbow and looking at Bawn’s 
fresh beauty as if she would shade her hollow eyes from so daz- 
zling a sight. “ You are welcome, my dear; welcome to Shane’s 
Hollow. It is but a sorry place now to receive visitors in; but 
our good days are over here, are they not, Peggy? We had our 
good days, but they are gone. Peggy, give the young lady a 
chair and let her talk to me a little. How many years is it, 
Peggy, since I have spoken to any one outside of this house be- 
sides yourself?” 

“| am sorry you are so great a sufferer, Miss Adare,” said 
Bawn, striving to speak in the most matter-of-fact manner, to 
appear as if quite accustomed to sit at bedsides like this, quite 
unconscious of anything out of order around her, and unaware 
that they were, all three occupants of the room, in danger of 
death at any moment from a sudden collapse of the few rotten 
timbers that supported them. 

“IT am a great sufferer, my dear. Only for this post,” she 
said, touching one of the larch-trees, that was planted as a support 
between ceiling and floor at her side—“ only for this I should 
fling myself out of the bed at night; and then there would be no 
one to pick me up. I hold on by it when the pain is terrible, 
when the pain is too dreadful to be borne.” 

Bawn looked at the stake and thought, with a new thrill of 
dismay, that surely one strong shake of this shaft, which was 
fastened strongly to ceiling and floor, might be enough to bring 
about the end, to cause this wreck of a room with its occupant to 
come down like a house of cards. 

“Sometimes I scream out quite loud,” the poor ghost went 
on, “and then my brother Edmond comes up to me. He isa 
very kind creature is my brother Edmond.” 
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Bawn looked at the midnight scene as presented to her imagi- 
nation by these few words, and felt her warm blood beginning to 
freeze at the horror of it. She wondered did Luke also make an 
ascent of that crazy stair in the night sometimes on such an 
errand of mercy? But it was her intention to ask no questions. 

“Now, Miss Adare, you must forgive me for bringing you a 
custard of my own making. We Americans are handy people 
and think we know how to make sweets. If you don’t think it 
good my pride will get a fall.” 

“Qh, you are a kind creature; you are a nice creature!” 
shrilled the bed-ridden woman. “ Peggy told me you were, or I 
should not have allowed you to come here. You come from 
America, where every one is free, and there are no old families; 
and you are better without them. Pride is a sin, though some 
people will never believe it. And some of us must suffer for our 
sins—oh! oh! oh!” she shrieked, finishing her sentence with a 
prolonged wail that seemed to express something more awful 
than the suffering of a body in pain. 

“ It’s the pain that does be had wit’ her,” explained Peggy, as 
the poor creature began to wave her skeleton arms, clutching the 
air and mourning with such cries as made Bawn think of the 
despair of a lost spirit. 

“ But God is very good when he has left me Peggy,” she 
added, unconsciously correcting the false impression her agony 
had produced. “Peggy is a good creature. And you are a 
good creature. You are very nice—oh! oh! oh!” And again 
the wailing began, and her eyes rolled in her head, and she for- 
got everything but her anguish. 

“ This is dreadful!” whispered Bawn. “What does she suf- 
fer from?” 

“Och, ’deed, everything,” said Peggy, looking up and down. 
“The damp does be atin’ her always, I think.” And then a 
slight noise at the door made Bawn look round, and she saw 
that a man was standing in the doorway, but so that he could 
not be seen from the bed. 

“It’s Misther Rory Fingall from Tor,” said Peggy. “O 
Lord! I hope none o’ the gintlemen will see him!” 

“Tell him to go away, then,” said Bawn, and turned her face 
to the bed. 

“O Arthur Desmond, Arthur Desmond!” suddenly scream- 
ed the poor, troubled creature in the bed. “Go away, Luke, 
and let me speak to him. Let him touch me with his finger 
and the pain will go away! O Arthur! Oh! oh! oh!” 
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Again the wail was prolonged, and Peggy came back from 
the door. 

“It’s no use your stayin’ any longer now, ma’am,” she said. 
“ She’s begun to rave, and she won’t talk to ye no more.” 

“ But I mean to come again, Peggy. I must take her out of 
this den.” 

“Ye'll be clever if ye do that same, ma’am. There’s no- 
where for her to go but the poor-house, an’ the gintlemen would 
burn the counthry if ye dared to take her there. Sure herself 
would go anywhere, poor lady ; but Misther Luke—” 

Saying this Peggy signed to her to go, and, picking her steps 
to the door, Bawn came face to face with Somerled. She al- 
lowed him to help her down the stair and walked out into the 
open air with him. How sweet it tasted! How lovely was na- 
ture’s wilderness after that hideous interior ! 

“Come out of this place!” were the first'words that Fingall 
spoke to her, and, obeying him, she walked silently by his side 
till they emerged from the dilapidated gate at one end of the 
Hollow into the open fields where grew the yellow lilies round 
the sky-blue pools, and where the cattle grazed. 

“Are you quite mad?” he asked, suddenly stopping and 
looking at her with a blaze of mingled tenderness and anger 
lighting up his eyes. 

“Why?” asked Bawn quietly. “Do I look very wild?” 

“T will not tell you how you look,” he said, feeling, indeed, 
that he dared not say to her that he had never seen anything 
look so sane, wholesome, and beautiful, unless he wanted to start 
another quarrel and was prepared to go seeking for another dog 
as an excuse for a reconciliation. “It has nothing to do with 
the matter. You have been wantonly risking your life in that 
ruined house.” 

* Not wantonly. I have been visiting a fellow-creature in 
distress.” 

“It was not your business. You had no right to go in 
there,” he continued, with concentrated excitement in his voice. 
His eye was still burning, his heart still shuddering at thought 
of the danger she had been in. 

“‘T have assumed the right and made it my business,” she an- 
swered. “At all events, it appears that in doing so I have inter- 

fered with no one else, stepped officiously into nobody’s shoes. 
Oh! I am sick of you,” kindling into sudden anger and drawing 
back from him a step, “disgusted with the whole country-side 
of you! IfI had been a man among you I would have walked 
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in there and taken that poor creature on my back, and carried 
her out, and put her somewhere into a habitation fit for human 
presence. I would not have left her there screaming with pain 
and rotting alive in a den only fit for rats and owls.” 

She paused and caught her breath. He had turned quite 
pale, startled and shocked at her sudden passion. All the indig- 
nation had gone out of his own eyes as he watched the opening 
fire in hers. 

“ Perhaps we deserve blame,” he said, “ but not so much as 
you, astranger, may think. Will you sit down here,” pointing to 
a fallen tree, “and let me tell you about these strange people?” 

“Tam not tired. I will not sitdown. I am going home.” 

“ You will be tired before you have accomplished your long 
waik.” 

“ You ought not to have followed me here.” 

“TI did not follow you. I have some work going on over 
yonder, and this place gives me a short cut homeward. That is 
how I met you here first, and how I have happened on you to- 
day. I saw the dog waiting for you at the door, and I went in 
to look for you, hardly believing that you could be there. Now 
will you sit down and let us talk a little?” 

Bawn yielded and sat on the fallen tree. 

“‘] know probably as much about these people as you can 
tell me,”’she said. “I have been hearing of them ever since I 
came. They have not been good. They are fiercely proud, but 
still, as they have become old and helpless, I think their sins 
ought to be forgotten and charity ought to consider their case.” 

‘So it ought, and so it has done from time to time. But you 
do not understand them. They will starve, rot, die, but they 
will die the Adares of Shane’s Hollow. Once rich, arrogant, 
unscrupulous, they exercised a power in the country, and for no 
good. Spendthrifts, they scattered their money; more dropped 
into their hands, and they spent that too. They acted so that 
the curses of the people followed them and the sympathies of 
their own class dropped away from them. In their decadence 
they were too proud to accept any kind of work that was offer- 
ed them to do. Little by little they have fallen. One by one 
their old neighbors and acquaintances—they never had any real 
friends, I believe—shrank away from them in disgust and suf- 
fered them to wrap themselves up in their solitary pride. The 
people say a curse hangs over them; and, faith, it looks like it, 
for no effort that has been made has ever been of service to them. 
And efforts have been made. Some time ago Lord Aughrim 
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offered them a comfortable cottage rent free as an inducement to 
them to come out of the decaying house and live like human 
beings, but they declined. They preferred their own house 
even as it was. In the course of years all the lands were sold 
away, parted with bit by bit, and it is through the charity of 
Lord Aughrim that they are not driven out of the Hollow. He 
leaves them the ruin and this piece of land immediately sur- 
rounding it—” 

“ Would it not have been greater charity to have driven them 
out?” 

“Perhaps so. But I suppose he is not strong-minded enough 
to apply his charity in such manner. The fact is, no one has 
cared to take the bull by the horns and struggle with their 
maniacal pride. Men have put money together secretly and 
had it conveyed to them by subterfuge, pretending it had come 
to them as a mysterious unpaid debt. But that sort of thing can- 
not always go on. Doctors and clergymen have paid visits to 
the house and come out declaring that they could not risk their 
lives by returning there again, and that something ought to. be 
done to relieve them of such a necessity. And yet nobody could 
propose the thing to do. Unless one were to set fire to the build- 
ing and smoke them out they would not come; and nobody likes 
to take the torch in his hands—”’ 

For a few minutes the silence was unbroken, while Bawn re- 
cognized the ring of sincerity in his voice. 

“ Have they always refused help, openly given, rejected food, 
clothing, fire?” she asked presently, in her gentlest tones. 

_ “ Always, and with such scorn that one fears to insult them 

in such a way. I have heard that a relative in a distant part of 
the country (for the credit of the North I am glad to say these 
Adares do not belong to us, only settled here fifty years ago on 
an inherited property)—I believe that a relative helps them from 
time to time by irregular doles, just sufficient to keep them alive 
and no more. Two or three of them have died. One man who 
broke his leg was stolen out of the ruin and taken to the poor- 
house hospital, where he received a little humane treatment be- 
fore he expired. Another died a horrible death, in a damp hole 
in the underground story. They said he was eaten by rats. 
No efforts would induce him to leave his lair. And the end 
came on him suddenly. But I am making you sick—” 

“No; I have heard it all before. I am thinking of that poor 
Miss Mave. She, I think, can have had no harm inher. What 
did she mean by shrieking in her pain for Arthur Desmond?” 
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She had felt herself coming to this. She wanted to hear 
Somerled’s account of the disaster on Aura. 

“There you touch upon a special tragedy, and I think you 
have had enough of that for to-day. Cannot we talk about some- 
thing pleasanter, even if it be more prosaic? Are you getting 
good prices for your butter? Will you promise to let me know 
if you suspect that any one is cheating you?—I mean the trades- 
people outside, for we are honest folks in the glens, as a rule. 
Is there anything wanting, in or out of your farmhouse, that I 
can get for you?” 

“I dare say there are many things, but at present I only want 
to know about that special tragedy. Iam interested in the wo- 
man I have been visiting.”’ 

“I do not wonder. Doubtless she had, as you say, no harm 
in her, except the harm that springs from weakness of character, 
and weakness sometimes amounts to a crime when the weak per- 
son lives among the wicked and makes no effort to do anything 
but drift with them. It sometimes becomes the crime of women 
in this way—” : 

Bawn looked at him inquiringly. Was he going to condemn 
her for deciding against Arthur Desmond? She held her breath. 

“ Inasmuch,” continued Rory, ‘as she never appeared to wish 
to separate herself from the rest, and come forth into the daylight 
and face her reverses meekly, I hold her blameworthy.” 

Bawn turned away her eyes again. She knew deeper depths 
of weakness in Mave Adare than he was thinking of. 

“ But the tragedy ?” she said. 

“It is a story in which our family is entangled, and we never 
speak of it. Not that I have any particular feeling in the matter. 
I was born about the time of my uncle and namesake’s death, 
but my grandmother still keeps a terribly vivid memory of the 
occurrence which was the greatest sorrow of her life. For her 
sake chiefly, and also because ghastly things are best forgotten, 
we do not refer to the murder of Roderick Fingall by Arthur 
Desmond, who at the time was engaged to this unfortunate Mave 
Adare.” 

“And part of her weakness, the weakness you have spoken of 
as characteristic of her, her crime of weakness, as you say, was 
in her allowing herself to be persuaded that her lover had com- 
mitted this deed.” 

“Is that your conclusion?” he said, with a smile. “It is a 
woman’s one, and generous, but there was no doubt, I believe, 
that Desmond was guilty.” 
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“T have taken up a different impression.” 

“How? Why?” 

“From the moment when I first heard the tale ] felt that 
Desmond had been the victim of a plot.” 

“You heard it before?” 

“From different quarters. I wanted to hear it from you— 
from a Fingall.” 

“Then I have had nothing new to tell you. Every peasant 
in the glens knows the whole history: the crime, its motive, and 
its consequences. The motive was part jealousy, part greed for 
money. My uncle stood between Desmond and a fortune—” 

“ Which actually fell to Luke Adare.” 

“T see you are really in possession of all the details,” said 
Somerled, looking at her in surprise. 

“T have been putting them together and piecing them out. 
It occupies me when I am lonely in the evenings—when my but- 
teris made. We have no such tales of old families in America, 
you see, Mr. Fingall, and so you must take my curiosity and 
earnestness over the matter as a product of the New World. 
Betty Macalister, who lives with me, is a firm believer in Arthur 
Desmond’s innocence, and perhaps she has bitten me with her 
faith. Arthur Desmond has become a living hero to me, and I 
feel some ardor in clearing his good name.” 

Rory began to feel jealous of this shade of Arthur Desmond. 
If she would only occupy her evenings in thinking of him, a liv- 
ing man, with no interesting guilt upon his head! But he must 
be careful to keep such wishes to himself. 

“JT am sorry for the sake of your romance,” he said, “that 
Mave Adare’s lover will not come out of any court, even that of 
your charitable consideration, with clean hands. Do not look so 
serious over it. I did not know you felt so strongly—” as an in- 
comprehensible expression of pain contracted her brow. 

“ Am I feeling strongly? It is my way.” 

“Is it? I wish it would come my way, then,” thought Somer- 
led. 

“ Well,” smiling, “I am going to talk as lightly of the story 
as you please. One thing you can tell me. Did any one see 
Desmond commit the crime?” 

“Certainly. There was no doubt about that.” 

“Who saw it?” 

“TI believe it was some of those wretched Adares. Of course 
they were respectable then.” 

VOL, XLV.—13 
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“ And good?” 

“T cannot swear to that.” 

“Not after the account you have given of them to me just 
now? I think—I will make a bet of a yellow lily out of yonder 
pool—that it was Luke Adare who whispered away Desmond's 
good name.” 

“ But Roderick Fingall was killed by him.” 

“ Might it not be that he had fallen from the cliffs?” 

“Hardly. ‘I am afraid you will have to give up your hero. 
Desmond, from all I have heard, was a passionate and grasp- 
ing fellow. He was too well treated, inasmuch as the thing was 
allowed to slide and he got off to America. I hope, for the sake 
of the interest you take in his case, that he fared there better 
than he deserved—” 

Bawn had risen up; her eyes flashed, her lips opened to 
speak ; then she abruptly turned away and struggled to recollect 
herself. 

“What a woman to love a man and stand by him!” thought 
Rory. “ Well, if I have no other rival than this poor red-hand- 
ed ghost, I will e’en try to be patient and bide my time.” 

And then he watched her as she walked a little apart from 
him, skirting the edge of the nearest pool, with a look on her 
face which he could not fathom. As the linen of her dress stirred 
in the breeze about her shoulders and feet, he thought her per- 
fect enough in form to personate a goddess—Demeter’s daugh- 
ter, fresh and fair ; or, even more fitly, Demeter herself, making 
the corn to grow, and the grass to thicken, and the fruit to ripen 
wherever she set foot. That look on her face which troubled 
him and seemed to push him away from her gradually failed 
from her brows and mouth, and as she stooped to pluck the 
amber lilies (whose color was in her hair) she looked towards 
him with that involuntary softening of aspéct which was the 
true source of any hope he cherished. With so much natural 
kindness in her towards all things, how could she continue to be 
hard to him? He admitted that she puzzled him more than 
ever. So little impressionable, so prosaically steadfast to her 
own simple, homely desires; so strong to conquer the weakness 
of her heart towards him (for there had been, he insisted, a weak- 
ness in her heart towards him that time on board the steamer) ; 
so clever in carrying out the intention with which she would not 
allow him to interfere—a determination merely to live solitary 
among these hills and to improve the manufacture of butter. 
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And yet, in the midst of her serenity and her strength, here she 
was taking side passionately with an accused man, dead or blot- 
ted out from the world, of whom only a dark memory was left to 
the living whom he had wronged. 

This last trait seemed to show her in a new light, as one who 
would take up fantastic ideas, a’creature of imagination, impas- 
sioned, capricious ; and the surprise of the discovery did not dis- 
gust him with her. He liked to think she was capable of change, 
for might not the next change sway her heart towards his? As 
he watched her he felt satisfied to think that Fate had drawn her 
wandering feet unawares.and led them into his neighborhood, 
that out there was her home, while his was over yonder, and 
that there was time in the years before them to win her love.. 
Now here she was coming back with her gold-headed sheaf, and,. 
nothing could be less flighty, less fantastic, more equable, more 
serene than she looked. She had forgotten the dreary shade of 
the unfortunate Desmond. 

“Is it not curious to think,” she said, “that these lilies have: 
been going on budding and blooming every year all through 
that tragedy, and so near it, and even now are noway tarnished 
by it? For the tragedy is not over yet—not while that poor 
woman lives,” she added, to cover her real thought, which was, 
“not while you and I live, who must remain parted by the cruel,. 
ineradicable belief which exists as to Desmond's guilt.” 

“ They are as fresh and as brilliant ’—examining them—“ as. 
though no wicked lie had ever poisoned the air that nourished 
them.” 

So she was still thinking about it. _How persistent she was,. 
whether in making her way to Ireland or in championing a 
ghost! Only for that look, which, unconsciously to herself, 
seemed to promise so much yielding where she entirely loved, a: 
man might be afraid of her. Somerled was not afraid of her,. 
though he wondered at her. 

“ Nature does not afflict herself with our tragedies,” he said,. 
replying to her as she stood sunning her eyes in the glory of 
the lilies. “If she did she could nct keep herself so fresh, so- 
tranquil, so ever young and strong for our benefit.. We could 
not lay a tired head in her lap; her hand on the brow would’ 
have none of the healing touch it possesses. It is because our 
passions cannot wither her up, because our atmosphere is not: 
charged with our storms, that her airs and dews have their power 
to soothe, that her rivers and fountains regenerate us.” 
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As Bawn listened she sat down again near him. “ And yet 
there is surely a sympathy,” she said. “ Would you not believe 
that the trees in yonder knew all about the tragedy of the house 
and its inhabitants?” 

“Yes; but that will not hinder their blooming on through years 
to come, and sheltering gladly—who knows?—perhaps a troop 
of sturdy children, a complete contrast to the wretched samples 
of humanity whom now they screen and pity, long after this 
hideous ruin has been levelled with the ground. This uncanny 
Hollow may one day be a singing grove, and people will wonder 
that human tribulation could ever have harbored in it. I grant 
you the sympathy all the same, though, for I have often thought 
it is that sympathy with us, that experience which has enriched 
without blighting, which gives Nature her mysterious influence 
over the soul of man.” 

There was again a long silence of some minutes, during which 
Bawn was thinking of her father’s good name, swept away for 
ever with those ruins, while the birds sang, and children shouted, 
and the Hollow bloomed. Presently she said: 

“Ts it not believed that Mave Adare was convinced of Des- 
mond’s guilt, like the rest?” 

“Certainly she proved it by her action. She never raised 
her voice in his defence, so far as I have heard.” 

“Well, then, in the course of years she has changed her 
mind.” 

“ How so?” 

“ To-day she said a few words that carried this conviction to 
me. She cried out: ‘Go away, Luke, and let me speak to him! 
Let him touch me with his finger and the pain will be cured!’ 
Was it not a remarkable appeal, impossible if she believed him 
to bea murderer? It was rather like a Catholic’s desire for the 
touch of a martyr—” 

“You think she looks on him as a martyr.” 

“ What do you think?” 

“ That she is a crazy woman now, and that the past supplies 
her delirium with fancies.” 

“ You are terribly bigoted.” 

“Tf it would please you I would almost try to say what I do 
not think. But you would find me out, and it would not satisfy 
you.” 

“ Nothing matters but truth.” 

“ Nothing.” 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 
AN INVITATION. 


AT this moment the sound of voices came towards them—not 
the tones of a peasant chiding his stray beast, nor of adventurous 
children who had wandered out of the straight way home from 
school, but the murmur of ladies’ conversation, the last sound 
to be expected in these solitudes. Before they had time to 
wonder Lady Flora appeared in company with her young friend 
Manon, Major Batt following stertorously in their wake. A 
clump of thorn-trees had hid the approaching party till they sud- 
denly came face to face with Rory Fingall and Miss Ingram. 

Lady Flora put up her eye-glass and surveyed them both, 
especially Bawn, ejaculating, “ Dear me!” in a tone of great sur- 
prise, while Manon turned away her head with a frown which 
spoiled the charming effect of her exquisite French costume. 
Major Batt hastened to pay his respects to Miss Ingram, over- 
heated and almost breathless as he was by having travelled 
through rude byways to which his feet were unaccustomed. 
Bawn and Kory had risen from their seat on the trunk of the tree, 
but slowly, as noway startled or disturbed. 

Lady Flora had never yet addressed a word to Bawn, even 
at Castle Tor, and she was not going to recognize her now, when 
she had caught her in a most unbecoming and audacious pro- 
ceeding—taking a solitary ramble with the master of Tor, a gen- 
tleman far above her in station of life. She had never liked 
Bawn, had never meant to like her; intended always to maintain 
her opinion, and prove it in the end, that the American girl was a 
bold creature with whom it was unfit that the family of her land- 
lords should associate. .She had come to this place at consider- 
able pains to herself, to see whether she could not strengthen her 
cause against Miss Ingram by finding her in precisely the posi- 
tion in which she had now been discovered. There is no know- 
ing what little bird of the air had hinted to her that Rory and 
Bawn had already met and conversed in Shane’s Hollow, and 
that to-day they might possibly do so again. Thus it was that 
Lady Flora Fingall had penetrated to these unfrequented wilds, 
and now felt herself rewarded for her trouble. That Rory, who, 
by all the laws that regulate the fitness of things, ought now to be 
busily engaged in persuading Manon and her fortune to remain 
in and renovate and adorn his faded ancestral halls, should be 
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frittering away his time walking and talking with a low farming 
girl who happened to have a striking face and that peculiar color 
of hair which Lady Flora would have given three new gowns a 
year to possess—that Rory should so behave went to illustrate 
the fact that men are unaccountable and reckless in their ways, 
and often need to be managed for by the Lady Floras of the 
world. She would talk to him by and by, and meantime she 
thought it no harm that Manon should be a little jealous, just to 
keep her from tiring of the monotony of life at Tor. At present 
her object was to humble Miss Ingram and to gain a pretext for 
barring her out from.all future association with the family. 

“There must be something in the air to-day that draws the 
feet of friends one way,” said Rory. “First I encounter Miss 
Ingram in this out-of-the-way place, and now we have another 
meeting quite as unexpected—” 

“‘T suppose those are your cows,” said Manon to Bawn sweet- 
ly, having shaken off her frown, and once more making the most 
of her beauty and her attire, ‘and you have come here to look 
after them. That must be a troublesome part of your busi- 
ness.” 

“I am sorry to say they are not my cows,” said Bawn, laugh- 
ing; ‘I wish they were—especially that red one. But | cannot 
indulge in the extravagance of a herd.” She would not give any 
explanation of her presence there. Rory, she thought, had said 
enough. But Manon was no longer attending to her. She had 
caught sight of Sorley Boy. 

“Qh! what a beautiful dog!” she exclaimed. “ Mr. Fingall, 
it is yours, I know, for I have seen it with you. I am going to 
ask you to give it to me for my own.” 

“ He is no longer mine,” said Fingall, smiling ; “I have given 
him to Miss Ingram. He looks after cows and sheep even better 
than his mistress.” 

“Oh! but I am sure another dog will do as well for that, and 
I have taken a fancy to this one. Miss Ingram will give him to 
me, of course, if you wish it.” 

It was her little way of snubbing Bawn. She thought her 
host could not, even for politeness’ sake, refuse anything to a 
guest in his house. Here would be a triumph, however little it 
might really mean. 

“Can’t be done,” said Rory quietly. “The fellow would bite 
any one who attempted the transfer. I will get you adog, if you 
wish, Miss de St. Claire.” 

“I don’t care for dogs in general, only this one,” said Manon, 
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with a splendid fire in her dark eyes as they turned on Rory. “I 
positively must have him.” 

Somerled caressed the dog’s head. “ What does Miss Ingram 
say?” 

“don’t think I could part with Sorley Boy,” said Bawn, smil- 
ing. “ Besides, it is not good manners to give away a gift. You 
ought to have spoken sooner, Miss de St. Claire.” 

“You see you must be content without coveting your neigh- 
‘bor’s goods, Miss Manon,” said Rory. “I will find you a 
dog.” 

But Manon had turned away and taken a step towards Flora, 
who, while pretending to admire the scenery through her eye- . 
glass, had not lost a word of the conversation. 

“That young woman must be put down with a high hand,” 
she thought; and then Major Batt, who to-day was a nuisance 
even to Lady Flora, and had joined her on the road whether she 
would or not, began to talk. 

“ Ladies,” he said, “I could not have secured a better oppor- 
tunity—aw—for putting a little proposal before you. The wea- 
ther is so charming—aw—and Lisnawilly is looking well—a small 
féte, a garden-party—that sort of thing—might not be amiss. 
If you will all favor me with your company on Thursday. Lord 
Aughrim has promised, and one or two others—” 

“How delightful!” cried Lady Flora, glad of a diversion; 
and Major Batt was restored to favor. She rapidly considered 
what Shana had gotto wear. What a nice opportunity for Rory 
to attend on Manon! ‘‘ Really, it is sweet of you, Major Batt, to 
arrange such a treat for us.” 

“So good of you to approve of my little effort. Miss In- 
gram, I hope, will also give me her approval and her company?” 

Lady Flora’s eye-glass fell from her eye, and she remained 
transfixed with surprise and displeasure. Now or never she 
must put down this presuming young woman into her place. 

“T don’t think Miss Ingram’s engagements would allow of 
that,” she said slightingly. 

Bawn glanced at her. Though her first impulse would have 
been to decline the invitation, she could not restrain a certain 
mischievous impulse which urged her to horrify Lady Flora by 
accepting. 

“T shall not be particularly busy on Thursday,” she said 
quietly. “Ido not churn till Friday.” 

Lady Flora made an indescribable movement expressive of 
disgust. 
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“Then I shall confidently expect you,” said the major re- 
joicingly. 

“It may rain,” said Bawn, “or I may be too busy. Other- 
wise I shall be happy. Ah! here is Peggy, coming to fetch 
me home!” as, to her relief and surprise, the woman was seen 
coming through the dilapidated gate. “My little cart is waiting 
for me beyond the pass. Good-morning—” 

With a bow to all Bawn walked away side by side with the 
gaunt figure of Peggy. She was aware that by and by she might 
regret her mischievous impulse, but meantime she was feeling 
exceedingly glad. Was not Sorley Boy still following on her 
footsteps? And here was his namesake and former master com- 
ing after them. 

“ You must allow me to put you in your cart.” 

“What will they say?” 

“ Anything they like. And mind you keep the promise you 
were brave enough to make for Thursday. I will see you safely 
there and safely back.” 


TO BE CONTINUED, 





DR. BROWNSON AND THE WORKINGMAN’S PARTY 
FIFTY YEARS AGO.* 


Dr. BROWNSON tells us in Zhe Convert, p. go, that the theo- 
ries of Robert Owen (not Robert Dale Owen, but that Reformer’s 
father), who came to America during the Presidency of John 
Quincy Adams, never gained his adhesion. Yet they drew his 
“attention to the social evils which exist in every land, to the in- 
equalities which obtain even in our own country, where political 
equality is secured by law, and to the question of reorganizing 
society and creating a paradise on earth. My sympathies were 
enlisted. I became what is now called a Socialist, and found for 
many years a vent for my activity in devising, supporting, refut- 
ing, and rejecting theories and plans of world-reform.” These 


* I am informed that a movement is on foot to erect a monument to Dr, Brownson in 
Central Park, Iam heartily in favor of this, and will give it every assistance in my power. 
The best monument to Dr. Brownson’s greatness is his works (Nourse & Co., Detroit, Mich., 
and the Catholic Publication Society Co,, New York), compiled and published by his son, Major 
Henry Brownson, They ought to be in every American library of any character. 
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theories and plans took shape in the Workingman’s party, hav- 
ing an organization in most of the larger centres of population. 
We called ourselves the genuine Democracy, and in New York 
City were for some years a separate political body, independent 
of the “regular”’ Democracy, and voting our own ticket. I have 
before me the files of our newspaper organ, the Democrat, the 
first number of which appeared March g, 1836, published by 
Windt & Conrad, 11 Frankfort Street. In its prospectus the 
Democrat promises to contend for “Equality of Rights, often 
trampled in the dust by Monopoly Democrats,” to battle “ with 
an aristocratic opposition powerful in talent and official en- 
trenchment, and mighty in money and facilities for corruption.” 
“Tn the course of this duty it will not fail fearlessly and fully to 
assert the inalienable rights of the people against ‘ vested rights’ 
and ‘vested wrongs.’” It claims to be the “instructive com- 
panion ” of the mechanic’s and workingman’s leisure, ‘the pro- 
motion of whose interests will ever form a leading feature of the 
Democrat.” And in the editorial salutatory it speaks thus: 


“We are in favor of government by the people. Our objects are 
the restoration of equal rights and the prostration of those aristocratical 
usurpations existing in the state of monopolies and exclusive privileges 
of every kind, the products of corrupt and corrupting legislation... . 
At this moment we are the only large nation on the face of the earth 
where the mass of the people govern in theory—where they may govern 
in reality, if they will—where the real taxes of government, although too 
heavy, are but trifling, and where a majority of the population depend on 
their own labor for support; yet such is the condition of that large class 
that the fruits of their toil are inadequate to sustain themselves in comfort 
and rear their families as the young citizens of a republic ought to be 
reared.” 

“, .. He is very short-sighted, however, who thinks that a majority of 
the people, where universal suffrage exists, will submit long to a state of 
toil and mendicity. The majority would soon learn to exercise its politi- 
cal rights, and command its representatives to carry the laws abolishing 
primogeniture and entails one step further, and stop all devises of land 
and prohibit it from being an article of sale. (In a foot-note of the edi- 
torial :) We actually heard these and several such propositions discussed 
by a number of apparently very intelligent mechanics, after the adjourn- 
ment of a meeting called to consider the subject of wages, rents, etc.” 


At that time the main question was the condition of the public 
finances, and our agitation was directed chiefly against grant- 
ing charters to private banks of circulation. We condemned 
these as monopolies, for we were hostile to all monopolies—that 
is to say, to the use of the public funds or the enjoyment of public 
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exclusive privileges by any man of association or class of men 
for their private profit. 

My first acquaintance with Dr. Brownson was when he came 
to New York and delivered a course of lectures in favor of the 
principles and aims of this party. This was.somewhere about 
1834. I cannot say just who got him to deliver these first lec- 
tures, but the subsequent engagements—for Dr. Brownson gave 
three or more courses of lectures in New York within four or 
five years after his first—were left by the managers of the Work- 
ingman’s party to my brother, John Hecker, and myself. 

If it be asked why a man like Dr. Brownson, a born philo- 
sopher, should have thus busied himself with the solution of the 
most practical of problems by undertaking to abolish inequality 
among men, the answer is plain. The true philosopher will not 
confine himself to abstract theories. But, furthermore, Brown- 
son at this epoch of his life had lost his grip on the philosophy 
that leads men to trust in a supernatural happiness to be enjoyed 
in a future state ; and the man who does not look to the hope of 
a future state of beatitude for the chief solace of human misery 
must look to this lifeas his end. If a man does not seek beati- 
tude in God he seeks it in himself and his fellow-men—in the 
highest earthly development of our better nature if he becomes 
a socialist of one school, and in the lusts of the animal man if he 
becomes a socialist of the brutal school. The man who has any 
sympathy in his heart and is not guided by Catholic ethics, if he 
reasons at all on public affairs, will become a socialist of some 
school or other. Says Dr. Brownson in The Convert, p. 101: 


“Theend of man, as disclosed by ‘my creed’ of 1829, is obviously an 
earthly end to be attained in this life. Man was not made for God and des- 
tined to find his beatitude in the possession of God his Supreme Good, the 
Supreme Good itself. His end was happiness—not happiness in God, but 
in the possession of the good things of this world. Our Lord had said, Be 
not anxious as to what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink, or wherewithal 
ye shall be clothed ; for after all these things do the heathen seek. I gave 
him a flat denial, and said, Be anxious; labor especially for these things, 
first for yourselves, then for others. Enlarging, however, my views a lit- 
tle, I said, Man’s end for which he is to labor is the well-being and happi- 
ness of mankind in this world—is to develop man’s whole nature, and so to 
organize society and government as to secure all men a paradise on the 
earth. This view of the end to labor for I held steadily and without waver- 
ing from 1828 till 1842, when I began tofind myself tending unconsciously 
towards the Catholic Church.” 


The reader will have seen by the extracts given that we 
were a party full of enthusiasm. I was but fifteen when our 
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party called Dr. Brownson to deliver the lectures above men- 
tioned. But my brothers and I had long been playing men’s 
parts in politics. I remember when eleven years of age, or a year 
or two older, being tall for my years, proposing and carrying 
through a series of resolutions on the currency question at our 
ward meeting. As our name indicates—“ Workingman’s De- 
mocracy’”’—we were a kind of Democrats. As to the Whig 
party, it received no great attention from us. At that time its 
chances of getting control of this State or of the United States 
were remote. Our biggest fight was against the “usages of the 
party ” as in vogue in the so-called regular Democracy embodied 
in the Tammany Hall party. This organization undertook to 
absorb us when we had grown too powerful to be ignored. They 
nominated a legislative ticket made up half of their men and 
half of ours. This move was to a great extent successful; but 
many of us who were purists refused to compromise, and rana 
stump ticket, or, as it was then called, a rump ticket. I was too 
young to vote, but I remember my brother George and I post- 
ing political handbills at three o’clock in the morning; this hour 
was not so inconvenient for us, for we were bakers. We aiso 
worked hard on election-day, keeping up and supplying the 
ticket-booths, especially in our own ward, the old Seventh. I 
remember that one of our leaders was a shoemaker named John 
Ryker, and that we used to meet in Science Hall, Broome Street. 

If this was the high state of my enthusiasm, so was it that of 
us all. Our political faith was ardent and active. But if we had 
been tested on our religious faith we should not have come off 
creditably ; many of us had not any religion at all. J remember 
saying once to my brother John that the only difference between 
a believer and an infidel is a few ounces of brains. What a won- 
derful triumph of the truth! The man who said those words 
not only became a most firm believer in the mysteries of the 
Christian religion, but a priest and a religious, and hopes thus 
to die. 

But we were a queer set of cranks when Dr. Brownson 
brought to us his powerful and eloquent advocacy, his contribu- 
tion of mingled truth and error. He delivered his first course 
of lectures in the old Stuyvesant Institute in Broadway, facing 
Bond Street—the same hall used a little afterwards by the Unita- 
rian Society while they were building a church for Dr. Dewey 
in Broadway opposite Eighth Street, the very same society now 
established in Lexington Avenue with Mr. Collyer as minister. 
The subsequent courses were delivered by Dr. Brownson in 
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Clinton Hall, corner of Nassau and Beekman, the site now occu- 
pied by one of our modern mammoth buildings. I forget how 
much we were charged admission, except that a ticket for the 
whole course cost three dollars. There was no great rush, but 
the lectures drew well and abundantly paid all expenses, includ- 
ing the lecturer’s fee. The press did not take much notice of 
the lectures, for the Workingman’s party had no newspapers 
expressly in its favor, except the one I have already quoted 
from. But he was one of the few men whose power is great 
enough to advertise itself. Wherever he was he was felt. His 
tread was heavy and he could make way for himself. 

Dr. Brownson was then in the very prime of manhood. He 
was a handsome man, tall, stately, and of grave manners. His 
face was clean-shaved. The first likeness of him that I remem- 
ber appeared in the Democratic Review, published by O’Sullivan 
& Langtry. It made him look like Proudhon, the French so- 
cialist. This was all the more singular because at that time he 
was really the American Proudhon, though he never went so far 
as “ La propritté, c'est le vol.” As he appeared on the platform 
and received our greeting he was indeed a majestic man, dis- 
playing in his demeanor the power of a mind altogether above 
the ordinary. But he was essentially a philosopher, and that 
means that he never could be what is called popular. . He was 
an interesting speaker, but he never sought popularity. He 
never seemed to care much about the reception his words re- 
ceived, but he exhibited anxiety to get his thoughts rightly ex- 
pressed and to leave no doubt about what his convictions were. 
Yet among a limited class of minds he always awakened real 
enthusiasm—among minds, that is, of a philosophical tendency. 
He never used manuscript or notes; he was familiar with his 
topic, and his thoughts flowed out spontaneously in good, pure, 
strong, forcible English. He could control any reasonable mind, 
for he was'a man of great thoughts and never without some 
grand truth to impart. But to stir the emotions was not in his 
power, though he sometimes attempted it; he never succeeded 
in being really pathetic. 

It must be remembered that although Dr. Brownson was 
technically classed among the reverends, he was not commonly 
so called. It may be said that he was still reckoned among the 
Unitarian ministry, owing mostly to his connection with Dr. 
Channing, of Boston, who took a great interest in the Working- 
man’s party. But I do not think he was advertised by us as 
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reverend or publicly spoken of as a clergyman. He may have 
been yet hanging on the skirts of the Unitarian movement. But 
his career had become political, and his errand to New York was 
political. He had given up preaching for some years, and em- 
barked on the stormy waves of social politics, and had by his 
writings become an expositor of various theories of social reform, 
chiefly those of French origin. So that the dominant note of his 
lectures was not by any means religious, but political. He was 
at that time considered as identified with the Workingman’s par- 
ty, and came to New York to speak as one of our leaders. The 
general trend of his lectures was the philosophy of history as it 
bears on questions of social reform. At bottom his theories were 
Saint-Simonism, the object being the amelioration of the condition 
of the most numerous classes of society in the speediest manner. 
This was the essence of our kind of Democracy. And Dr. Brown- 
son undertook in these lectures to bring to bear in favor of our 
purpose the life-lessons of the providential men of human history. 
Of course the life and teachings of our Saviour Jesus Christ were 
brought into use, and the upshot of the lecturer’s thesis was that 
Christ was the big Democrat and the Gospel was the true Demo- , 
cratic platform ! ‘i 

We interpreted Christianity as altogether a social institution, 
its social side entirely overlapping and hiding the religious. Dr. 
Brownson set out to make, and did make, a powerful presenta- 
tion of our Lord as the representative of the Democratic side of 
civilization. For his person and office he and all of us had a pro- 
found appreciation and sympathy, but it was not reverential or 
religious; the religious side of Christ’s mission was ignored. 
Christ was a social Democrat, Dr. Brownson maintained, and he 
and many of us had no other religion but the social theories we 
drew from Christ’s life and teaching; that was the meaning of 
Christianity to us, and of Protestantism especially. 

So that if you ask how much religion did he put into his lec- 
tures, I answer, all he had, and that was not much, at least in a 
supernatural sense. It was the kingdom of God on earth. As 
to the kingdom of God in heaven (which he is now enjoying), he 
did not pay much attention to it. The extract made from The 
Convert is a true exposition of the general unsupernatural view of 
the vital question of human beatitude held by the intelligent men 
of our party, and expounded by Brownson both in his writings 
and in his lectures in New York fifty years ago. 

During each of his courses of lectures in this city my bro- 
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thers and I had ample opportunity to form close acquaintance 
with Dr. Brownson, for he stayed with us at our house in Rut- 
gers Street. After his first lecture my brother John and I met 
him and invited him to make his home with us during his stay in 
the city, and he did so, both on that occasion and, I believe, on 
every subsequent visit. In private life he was sociable. Al- 
though cheerfulness was not a marked feature in his character— 
for his temperament was grave—yet he was chatty and talkative, 
and often very much so. His conversation with us was always 
on those political and social questions in which we were so deep- 
ly interested. As to religious questions, he only touched on 
them now and then as being inferentially connected with social 
problems. He knew that all first principles are rooted in reli- 
gion, but he did not view them from a religious point of view 
in their development. Religion had sunk down, not out of 
sight, but out of practical prominence, and I do not think that 
our guest ever asked a blessing at our table. But his was a con- 
spicuously philosophical mind, and he was always ready to go off 
into a metaphysical or other philosophical argument to prove his 
theories. He never knew any time or place inopportune for 
such a diversion, often during or after breakfast, dinner, or sup- 
per launching us off into the region of high philosophical dis- 
quisition. 

At this time Dr. Brownson had no fixed principles of philoso- 
phy which would lead him into the Catholic Church. He got 
them afterwards, and they were of such power as to hold him 
fast and fix his career till death. But when I say he had at this 
time no fixed philosophical principles I do not wish to be mis- 
taken. Pray do not suppose Brownson was a visionary ; no man 
was clearer-headed or sought more intelligently for those truths 
which solve the practical difficulties of rational men. But he 
had not the remotest idea of the Catholic Church at that time; 
the faintest suspicion of its being a divinely-founded society 
never crossed his mind nor that of any of us—I am sure not 
mine. If we had any thought about it, it was the notion that 
the Anglican Church served the good purpose of keeping sen- 
timental and stupid people out of Catholicity. It was at that 
very time that the notorious anti-Catholic lecturer, Dr. Brown- 
lee, the Presbyterian minister, was holding forth on the downfall 
of Babylon in the Old Dutch Church in Nassau Street, the same 
building used for so many years afterwards as the post-office. 
The truth is that we did not consider the Catholic Church as 
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a factor in solving the social problems. There were, I believe, 
at that time but four Catholic churches in the city, and the 
movement that Dr. Brownson advocated was purely un-Catholic 
in religion and American in nationality. 

During the many years that Dr. Brownson was before the pub- 
lic as a political writer and lecturer he never showed any aspira- 
tions for office. No man can accuse him of political ambition. 
His personal convictions were too strong ever to allow him to 
win that kind of average popularity which would enable him to 
get office. He wasalways a powerful man and always made his 
mark; but his tongue and pen were the servants of a disinterested 
and impulsive honesty. He never cared for his own material in- 
terests when his convictions were concerned, and nobody can 
charge him with any such vice as human respect. What he said 
(Convert, p. 94) of his openly giving up the profession of Protestant 
Christian belief holds true of his entire life: 


“T had, too, been rendered impatient by the lectures I received from vari- 
ous quarters on my imprudence in not concealing my doubts. I disliked 
seeming to be what I was not, or professing to believe what I did not believe. 
..» Yet 1 was met with remonstrance. I was not blamed for my thought, 
but for telling it; and blamed for telling it, not on the ground that it was 
false, but on the ground that it was bad policy to tell it. I hated what was 
called policy then, and I have no great fondness for it even yet. A man’s life- 
blood is frozen in its current, his intellect deadened, and his very soul anni- 
hilated by the everlasting dinging into his ears by the wise and prudent, 
more properly the timid and selfish, of the admonition to be politic, to take 
care not to compromise one’s cause or one’s friends. My soul revolted, and 
revolts even to-day, at this admonition. Almost the only blunders I ever 
committed in my life were committed when I studied to be politic and 
prided myself on my diplomacy.” 


Poor material here for an office-seeking politician; but it was 
a glory and a triumph for the Catholic Church to obtain the con- 
version of such a man and to hold that free soul in most con- 
tented allegiance till the hour of death. And what he said of his 
own honesty I can say of every one of us who shared his social 
theories: all of us, like Brownson, would have died for our convic- 
tions. We were guileless men absorbed in seeking a solution for 
the problems of life. Nor, as social reformers at least, were we 
given over to theories altogether wrong. The constant recur- 
rence of similar epochs of social agitation since then, and the 
present enormous development of the monopolies which we re- 
sisted in their very infancy, show that our forecast of the future 
was not wholly visionary. The ominous outlook of popular poli- 
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tics at the present moment plainly shows that legislation such as 
we then proposed, and such as was then within the easy reach of 
State and national authority, would have forestalled difficulties 
whose settlement at this day threatens a dangerous disturbance of 
public order. 

|, If the readerasks me whether Dr. Brownson, thus well known 
by private acquaintance, impressed me as a great man, I answer, 
Always. Yet he was afterwards, and to some extent is yet, de- 
rided and scorned by Protestants. But let any great man among 
them become a Catholic, he will suffer the’same fate. Even 
Newman was spoken of after his conversion as a sentimentalist 
and demented, and is deemed great to-day only because he wona 
second greatness by overthrowing champions in new encounters; 
and this he was able to do because, more fortunate than Brown- 
son, he adhered in his Catholic public life to the lines of thought 
Providence had placed him on during his process of conversion. 
So it would have been with Brownson had he stuck to his native 
vocation. His influence might not have been great as to numbers, 
but it would have been great as to the calibre of the individuals. 
Who now is the representative of the ideas which led him into 
the truth? In following those ideas he was but faithful to truths 
which are latent in all Catholic theology and tradition. That as 
a controversialist of the old school he so greatly distinguished 
himself only showed his versatility, and his versatility was in this 
his misfortune. 

The conversion of Brownson shows how conformable to the 
dictates. of natural reason must have been that disciplinary force 
which held a man like him in perfect liberty and complete peace 
in the best and most enlightened era of human life. This was 
very evident to us who knew him well both previous to and after 
his entering the Catholic Church, and could compare his Catholic 
life with what his life had been before. 
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A GARDEN OF MEXICAN SONG. 


A GARDEN OF MEXICAN SONG, WITH TRANSLA- 
TIONS. 


IN the great interest which has of late been aroused upon the 
subject of Mexico we have been led to look with attention upon 
its different phases as presented by the speculator, the capitalist, 
and the politician. Our knowledge of its resources has been in- 
creased by a host of facts and figures. Through the medium of 
the press we have learned, with more or less exactness, something 
of the advantage which might accrue from unrestricted inter- 
course between its population and ours, of the market which 
might thus be thrown open to manufacturers, and of the pro- 
lific soil which could be made available as a nursery of mineral 
and vegetable wealth. Or, if the editor has been led to different 
conclusions either through study or observation, we have been 
taught the futility of any attempt at closer relationship, and the 
absolute foolishness of looking for an element of added strength 
or prosperity to ourselves amid such a poverty-stricken and de- 
graded people. The question of protection or free trade has 
been discussed by political opponents or zealous partisans in its 
bearing upon future relations between the two countries, and left 
where it was, after the proper amount of wrangling. In an over- 
whelming majority of the books written and statements made the 
facts have been colored, purposely or unconsciously, either by 
previous impressions or partial judgments. Neither the eyes of 
the spirit nor of the body have been able to look squarely at the 
new land spread before them, or have cared to pierce the seem- 
ing inconsistencies which gather, cloudlike, between them and 
the clear vision beyond. Still, in a certain vague way, the posi- 
tion of Mexico as a basis of investment, and its probable worth 
on our national table of statistics, has been brought before public 
attention. As becomes a practical people, it is its market value 
in dollars and cents, its prospect as a business element in stocks, 
and its estimate as a trading outpost which have chiefly con- 
cerned us. But even with the closest attention to this main and 
admirable idea it has been impossible to suppress entirely some 
better understanding of habits and customs among a people and 
a land so strange in belongings, so rich in. novelty. Willing or 
unwilling, we have been obliged to imbibe some glittering gene- 
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ralities of knowledge, and the United States has, upon the whole, 
a much more definite idea of her beautiful southern neighbor 
than would have seemed possible even a decade of years ago. 

Prejudice, however, dies slowly ; and the old exaggerations 
concerning the weakness and vice of Mexico are but little shaken 
in the popular mind; a nation stained by ignorance, supersti- 
tion, and dirt would still express the average sentiment of our 
people in its regard. Even where this verdict has been set aside 
among the more intelligent classes there remains an unexpressed 
feeling of toleration, half pity and half contempt, as of a superior 
race in judgment upon the affairs of one inferior and subordinate. 
The Mexican may not be altogether the barbarian or the thief 
he has been represented, but, at least, he must be taken, like 
all doubtful morsels, with a grain of salt. And if admiration be 
awarded at all to his virtues and capabilities, it shall be tempered 
by remembrance of his many shortcomings. There shall be no 
rudeness of haste in overthrowing the barriers between us. We 
reflect that where there has been so much smoke of suspicion 
there must exist at least some little fire of abomination to cause 
it; and we persuade ourselves that the stories of physical and 
moral uncleanliness which have been dinned into ears polite 
since the first upright American met the first unveracious Aztec 
must have had some slight foundation in fact before it was per- 
mitted to become an English classic. 

But to the sentimental traveller whom fortune has allowed 
to know the beautiful land—that is to say, to the man retaining 
his human sympathies and observing through their truthful me- 
dium the manifestations set before him—there remains always a 
different mental picture of it and its inhabitants. His rapturous 
memory of its loveliness is not tainted by indifference or dis- 
trust ; his fond remembrance recalls poverty, it is true, but pov- 
erty so leavened with content that it had lost its sharpest sting, 
and so permeated by an inbred, fine courtesy that it seemed the 
masquerading garb of the gentleman. He holds in mind an 
upper class, cultivated and refined, versed in the minutiz of eti- 
quette, trained to familiarity with wealth, and bringing to the 
_ duties of high station a hospitality of equal delicacy and greater 

warmth than that to which he had been accustomed at home. 
He recalls sa/ons in which the wit and wisdom of the Old World 
had been grafted upon the ardent temperament of the New, and 
where the progressive thought of the age found lofty interpreta- 
tion and worthy following. Nor can he forget the novelty, the 
charm, and the grace which the ancient Spanish régime had left 
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behind it, and which affects the stranger from the cold North 
with a sense of surprise as well as delight, like the perfume of 
an unknown flower or the song of an unseen bird. 

The average voyager—leaving his sentimental brother for 
the present out of the question—is struck first by a distribution 
of educational advantages which he had not been led to expect. 
The ragged boy who comes to sell him a dirty handful of opals 
at Queretaro, or a suspicious collection of dulces at Marfit, will not 
only read for him, but write, with a swift, clear chirography as 
attractive as it is unlooked for. He will find in admirable order, 
and sustained by governmental grants of money and land, insti- 
tutions of charity and education similar in scope to West Point 
or the industrial schools of France and Germany. 

The Orphans’ School at Guadalupe, near Zacatecas, will 
slightly shock his hitherto impregnable faith in the overwhelm- 
ing superiority of his own country’s methods. Here sixteen 
different trades, reaching from shoemaking to telegraphy, are 
taught in a masterly and thorough manner, and at the same time 
the pupils acquire a common-school education and a practical 
knowledge of both vocal and instrumental music. In the city 
of Mexico a Conservatory, also supported by the government, 
gives special musical training to three hundred children of both 
sexes, with added endowments for further education in Europe 
in the case of pupils who show unusual talent and who give pro- 
mise for the future. Education in general among the higher 
classes is supplemented by a period of after-study in the different 
universities of France, Spain, or Italy, so that the Mexican cabal- 
lero is usually of cosmopolitan growth. 

Since the motive of this paper, however, rests rather upon 
the analysis of a single aspect of interest than upon a résumé 
of Mexican characteristics in general, it will be more fitting to 
come at once to the point. Upon reflection it should not appear 
strange that a country which had grafted the native gentleness 
of the Aztec upon the fiery imagination of the Castilian should 
blossom into poetry as naturally as a plant turns toward the 
light. The love of flowers and birds, which is indigenous here, 
is always closely allied to that of song in the heart of a nation. 
So that one should not be unprepared to find evidence of very 
general poetic feeling in a race whom both history and tradition 
dower with exceptional qualities of sweetness and tenderness, 
and which, since the Conquest, has had its native predilections 
trained somewhat into a higher appreciation of literary art by 
education and association. Yet it is a pleasant surprise to one un- 
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familiar with the modern manifestations of authorship in Mexico 
to find the Muse so entirely at home in its midst as the little 
volume which gives its title to this article would indicate. Un- 
der any circumstances a book containing upon its title-page the 
names of fifty poets “of reputation and popularity” might be 
considered worthy attention, even without a preface apologizing 
for the ungraciousness of being obliged to choose so few among 
‘the ranks of representative writers. A country which can speak 
of its poets in such wholesale quantities would certainly seem to 
have more than its average share. 

The plan of the work is unique. Eighty or ninety pen-pic- 
tures of Mexican women of position, distinguished among their 
associates for beauty, or talent, or the higher grace of fascination, 
form the contents. The verses are in nosense love-songs. There 
is scarce a tinge of passion or a hint of the glowing sensuous- 
ness of tropical imagination in the entire book. Indeed, it errs 
somewhat in the other extreme. Its expression is based upon 
the colder and more formal models of the early English and 
French writers, with a certain stateliness of diction and fond- 
ness for mythological simile which belonged to the conception 
of poetry two centuries ago. The verse remains, in this case, 
almost wholly uninformed by that enthusiastic flame of devotion 
which often, in old times, rendered the transparent disguise of 
stilted phraseology incapable of hiding the natural glow within. 

The idea of prefixing to each little poem the full name of its 
subject has a piquancy altogether Southern. We would choose, 
under similar circumstances, to shoot our arrows of song in the 
dark, or at best against a shadowy target of initials, leaving our 
reader to discover their aim—half-annoyed if he should guess 
rightly, wholly angry if he went astray. These more sincere, or 
perhaps more artful, people go straight to the mark. The friend 
or admirer chants his hymn of praise under his lady’s lattice 
and in the open light of day. If this be too unreserved for love 
it is likewise too personal for friendship. One can judge of the 
absolute result better by listening to the strain. 

The chief value of tne book lies in the insight it gives in re- 
lation to a phase of Mexican character little credited by the out- 
side world—the appreciation of woman. The preface might be 
quoted entire for the elevation of its sentiment and the purity of 
its ideal of the sex. Space allows us to choose only one of its 
lighter and more graceful thoughts, interpolated in the prose 
text to give the editor’s conception of the theme which inspired 


the volume: 
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“ And what is Poesy ?” she said, 
As laughingly she questioned me. 
“The smile upon thy lips; the red, 
Ripe bloom upon thy cheek so fair ; 
The glinting of thy golden hair ; 
Those flashing eyes that scorn control ; 
Thy budding form; thy waking soul— 
Thou ! thou thyself art Poesy!” 


The first number is dedicated to Carmen Romero Rubio de 
Diaz, wife of the President. It is in a more hackneyed vein, and 
neither so graceful nor so expressive as many of the others. We 
may charitably suppose that the exalted rank of the First Lady 
in the land somewhat overshadowed the genius of the writer, 
or that its insertion was an after-thought suggested by policy, 
and that desire to curry favor in high places from which, alas! 
even poets are not wholly exempt. This is the more to be re- 
gretted since the dark, bright beauty of Sefiora Diaz ought to 
be a prolific source of inspiration to the fortunate mortal who 
chose it as a text. The best lines are in this simile: 


“ Generous as the stream that spreads 
Its rich gifts ’mid garden-beds, 
Yet alike through weed and sand 
Flows in blessing through the land.” 


The translations following are taken entirely at random, and 
given as literally as diverse rhythms, impossible in English, will 
permit. I notice in particular one oddity of construction which 
seems to mark a favorite form. The lines, regular in rhyme and 
length, begin with a small letter; but occasionally, at spasmodic 
intervals, and without any connection with the grammatical divi- 
sion of sentences, a capital is prefixed: 


“TO JOSEPHINA ESPERON. 


“ From her red lips’ chalice fair 
Flower-like perfume fills the air, 
And her voice, like song of bird, 
Thrills the heart at every word. 
In her eyes’ dark light divine 
Glories born of sunset shine, 
And in radiant splendor preach 
Eloquence that passeth speech. 


“If her beauty could but stand 
Mirrored by an artist’s hand, 
Or inspire a poet’s theme, 
Men would think it but a dream.” 
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The subject of the next bit of verse has inspired an odd mix- 
ture of sentiment and materialism in her interpreter. The com- 
bination of the earthly teacher with the numerous heavenly bene- 
factors of the beautiful singer is a triumph of realism. In the 
original the abrupt transition is even more marked, since the line 
rendered 

“The Muse who presides,” etc., 
is written 


“ El gran Melesio 
En el conservatorio ” 


—a much more mythical personage to the world at large than 
the character by whom I have replaced him: 


“TO VIRGINIA CARRASQUEDO. 


“ Not hers are her graces ; 
To gods they belong! 
From Venus her charms ; 
Love lent her his arms ; 
The Muse who presides 
Over harmony’s tides 
Hath shared with her gladly the sceptre of song! 


“ Morales, the master, 
Doth list and rejoice. 
Says: ‘More than Ulysses’ 
My fear and my bliss is; 
He heard but the ringing 
Of sirens’ sweet singing ; 
He knew not the charm of Virginia’s voice 


! ’ 
A particularly graceful expression runs through the lines— 


“TO VALENTINA GOMEZ FARIAS. 


“If he should chant thy wondrous grace, 
Dumb would the singer’s music be ; 
If he should strive to picture thee, 
Never a line could artist trace ! 
For of a soul as pure as thine 
How could the semblance e’er be true, 
If the glad brush that painted you 
Had not been dipped in tints divine, 
Or if the poet’s lyre had known 
No tones save those of earth alone!” 


Many of the lines are brightened by yeux d’esprit, depending 
for their point upon Spanish words in which similarity of sound 
or spelling covers a totally different meaning. The archness of 
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the little verse which follows is more comprehensible and de- 
cidedly epigrammatic: mes 


“TO GUADALUPE DE LA FUENTE, 


“ Once Cupid’s eyes were clear, 
Open, and kind; 
But, alas! You, my dear, 
He chanced to find; 
Only one glance he gave— 
Since then who paints the knave 
Must paint him blind!” 


Concha is at once the name of a sea-shell and the pretty 
Spanish diminutive of the name Concepcion. In sober prose it 
would be questionable whether a pearl was ever found in any- 
thing more romantic than an oyster-shell. But who would be 
such an iconoclast as to overthrow a poetic image for the forlorn 
comfort of setting up in its place a paltry fact in natural history ? 


“TO CONCHA MARTINEZ. 


“ Above the white foam and the azure sea 
A gleaming shell doth float, 
And the bright sun that glows resplendently 
Kisseth the fairy boat. 


“ The world it glads with beauty doth not know 
The treasure in its breast— 
The precious pearl that, radiant as the snow, , 
Within its heart doth rest. 


“ Sweet Concha! on life’s sea thy beauty rides, 
And man’s applause doth win ; 
But only we who love thee know it hides 
The fair white soul within.” 


“TO MARIA AMELIA ROMO. 


“ Earth was a bower of roses rare and pale, 
And heaven a starry sea ; 
Through the soft shadow sang the nightingale 
His wondrous melody. 
’Twas springtime, and the dewy dawn was wet, 
When, from its dreaming stirred, 
The flower’s soul, in sweetness rising, met 
The bright soul of the bird ; 
And from that kiss thy loveliness was born— 
Fair shrine that doth enclose . 
The song-bird’s voice, the brightness of the morn, 
The perfume of the rose!” 
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In some cases the tribute is paid in prose, in a form which 
suggests the metrical swing and irregular cadence of Walt Whit- 


man. I transcribe literally a portion of one: 


“TO MARIA ALFARO. 


“ Nature, splendid in all her manifestations, has offered the poet an in- 
finite number of exquisite objects with which to compare woman. But the 
glowing imaginations of those votaries of Apollo, not content with the en- 
chanting reality of flowers, of stars, of sunbeams, of birds, of palm-trees, 
of pearls, and of diamonds, have flown from the visible world to seek the 
forms of seraphs and angels; of celestial powers, and of the marvellous 
visions with which fancy has peopled infinite space, to discover among 
these also new graces with which to adorn their idol... . 

“ Amid this wealth of magnificent and brilliant images, and from this 
universe of real and imaginary beauties, I, who have now reached in my 
wandering the frigid and narrow zone of old age, desire to choose from my 
remembrances a flower, a diamond, a star, which may serve as the emblem 
of a young girl who has flashed across these latter days of my life... . Is 
she a jasmine, blossom-sister to the violet, and, like it, hiding from the pro- 
fane gaze of the vulgar? Is she Modesty, insensible to the allurements of 
flattery, and obedient only to the inspiration of virtue? Is she the gentle 
spirit of cheerfulness? Is she the angel of the fireside? Is she sunshine? 
Is she perfume? 

“I do not know. I question my soul in vain. Neither in one nor in all 
can I find the exact counterpart of Maria Alfaro!” 


In a paper of this kind it is as difficult to know where to 
stop as where to begin. Before I close I will cull for the reader 
a few stanzas from the longer poems: 


“TO MARIA AUBERT Y DUPONT. 


“If ’mid the shades on high { 
They should meet, nor know her name, 
‘ Beatrice !’ would Dante exclaim ; 
‘Leonora!’ would Tasso sigh.” 


. oe . 7 “* 


“TO ROSARIO* BARREDA. 


“ Many a beautiful brown girl splendid, 
With eyes of the night and morning blended, 
Springs from the soil of Vera Cruz; 
But, amid all the loveliest faces, 
Show me but one of your height and graces— 
If but the gods would let me choose ! 


a & . + . Ld e j 


* Rosario is the name of a girl and a rosary. 
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“ Exquisite rose of perfection! soon 
You can no longer hide, and then, 
When your bright face from the balcony shines, 
Under your window will hang, as at shrines, 
Rosaries—made from the hearts of men.” 


“TO ELENA FUENTES. 


“If for beautiful Helen of old, 
Chosen by Paris, a city fell, 
And heroes of Greece spent life and gold, 
‘How many Troys, under Fate’s grim spell, 
Would perish by fire and sword for thee, 
If each one who sees thee might Paris be!” 


It will be seen that although in these songs there is no very 
marked degree of originality in thought or sentiment, there is 
yet a most dexterous handling of the similes which have been 
used to illustrate woman’s loveliness through so many centuries, 
and an aptness of phrasing which often puts them in a new light. 
There is besides a great cleverness in the use of poetical forms, 
and evidence of much practical experience in their use—a good 
stock of tools, and skilful hands in their management. One may 
regret the want of that freshness of conception which the mind 
naturally expects in the productions of a people with whose tra- 
ditions it is unfamiliar, and whose comparative isolation inspires 
the hope of individuality. But there is still much to be grateful 
for. It is doubtful whether a subject so exciting to the imagi- 
nation, and so opportune for the introduction of warmth and 
sensuousness of expression, has ever before been treated by a 
guild of poets with an equal delicacy and purity. And, with- 
out claiming any higher credit, I think it must be allowed that 
the blossoms of this Mexican garden show a higher cultivation 
and a more refined taste than our ignorance has been led to 
expect from the every-day products of the Aztec soil; and that 
for this reason, if for no other, they deserve more than a passing 
sense of pleasure in their beauty and fragrance. 
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BISHOP DUDLEY’S REASONS. 


THIs right reverend gentleman, the Episcopal Bishop of Ken- 
tucky, has, in recent numbers of the North American Review, 
given reasons for the faith that is in him. His purpose was to 
answer the question, “ Why am Ia Churchman?” For our own 
part we do not like the question. It is, to our mind, a question 
that should not be put. Ask the average non-Catholic why he 
professes the particular religion which he calls his own, and, if 
he be candid, he will answer that he has been born in it and that 
it suits him ; or, if not born in it, that he has been led into it by 
some accident or association, and now likes it; or, if he do not 
like it, that he feels the need of some religion and has neither the 
time nor the inclination to seek one that might please him better ; 
or, if he did inquire, deep-rooted prejudice would prevent him 


from examining the claims of the only religion that could satisfy’ 


him. One or other of these answers might accord with truth, 
but would not look well in the pages of a widely-read periodical. 
Hence the answer to the question, “ Why am I a Churchman?” 
must be made to look honorable first, accurate afterwards. We 
should prefer to see the question formulated thus+‘ Why should I 
and all men be Churchmen?” Such a question might be argued 
upon grounds non-sentimental and according to the rules gov- 
erning serious disquisition. But so long as the question is for- 
mulated as above, so long as men are asked to give tastes, not 
reasons, for the faith that is in them, so long will the old rule a 
gustibus silence discussion. 

Why, therefore, do we, in violation of the law above referred 
to (de gustibus), comment upen his article? Well, for this rea- 
son: On reading his arguments, as we did carefully, we fre- 
quently found ourselves so perfectly in harmony with the wri- 
ter that we were forced to ask, “Is he a Catholic, or are we 
Episcopalians?” Of course, from time to time, we noticed what 
appeared to us to be errors and contradictions, but we were 
willing to attribute them to a lack of thoroughness and finish 
often noticeable even in good writers. We would now most re- 
spectfully submit what we believe to be some of the bishop’s 
mistakes. 

Before doing so, however, we wish to assure the bishop that 
when he appropriates the term “Churchman,” we do not cry 
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out “arrogant exclusiveness,” as some others seem to have done. 
Since a majority vote of his national Convention has denied his 
title to a better name, it would be illiberal indeed in us to quar- 
rel with his assumption of this. 

Now, we are not entirely pleased with his saying that he is 
“a Churchman from principles of expediency.” This wicked world 
may pervert the meaning of that italicized phrase. Men have 
grown so selfish that, whatever be the etymological meaning of 
the word, expediency is not considered as necessarily connected 
with truth and honor. Of course the bishop gives his meaning 
further on, and that meaning sets his motives right. 

He reasons @ priort. He assumes the Christian revelation, 
and an abiding witness to the facts therein contained. Then, 
waiving “ the question whether any particular form of organiza- 
tion has been authoritatively prescribed,” he asks: “ What ma- 
chinery of organization would our wisdom devise” for the work 
before us in our age and country? One of the works before us, 
he says, is “the upbuilding of the temple which shall be the very 
Body of Christ because composed of ‘living stones,’ living with 
his life.” Now, it seems to us that he cannot consistently waive 
the question of “a particular form of organization authorita- 
tively prescribed,” and at the same time suppose “the Body of 
Christ” among us. The “ Body of Christ” is a very “ particu- 
lar form of organization,” and cannot exist unless “ authorita- 
tively prescribed.” Nor is it for our wisdom to devise machin- 
ery of organization for it. It has, and must necessarily have 
from the beginning, its own organization and principles of action 
and development. The mistake the bishop makes is in suppos- 
ing that the Body of Christ is something entrusted to his care, to 
be organized and moulded according to his wisdom. Whereas a 
little reflection would have taught him that he is neither to plan 
nor to construct, nor even to keep s€ntinel at the gate, but is to 
enter the sacred edifice as a living stone, and work in harmony 
with, and by virtue of, its life. 

Though we cannot agree with him regarding the work, we 
heartily endorse his views regarding the necessity of a worker. 
A church with the exalted mission of witness to truth is de- 
manded, he thinks through human perversity, we think through 
man’s craving for certainty and fear of deception. However, we 
are glad that the bishop does not insist upon our being satisfied 
with “arguments by which the authenticity and genuineness of 
our books are secured,” though he hints that were we not wicked 
we would be. Nor does he think that, taking things as they are, 
even “spiritual experience "—which he calls, in an unguarded 
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comes known to its chief. This “commanding officer” must 
take in, with “ eye and brain and heart,” all the work and all the 
workers. He cannot trust to the wisdom and prudence, nor 
even to the testimony, of others. These regulations may appear 
injurious to the poor heathen, indeed impossible in practice, but 
our argument must not lead to Rome. 

The bishop has a word to say to those who deny him the 
unity which he claims for his church. In their efforts to sneer 
he says they mistake the non-essential for the essential. He re- 
minds them that “ liberty of thought is part of the liberty where- 
with Christ has made us free.” He does not definitely state, 
and perhaps he would deny our right to infer, that in the glo- 
rious liberty of the sons of God we are even free to reject 
Christ’s own word. A little further on we meet a passage for 
which, to put it mildly, we were not prepared. He says: 
“Some very Broad-Churchmen will still ‘ sneer at Scripture, read 
Greek poetry, and be liberal in their views.’ But notwithstand- 
ing all'these wide differences of opinion, which are lawful,” etc. 
How a churchman, an Episcopal bishop, can call sneering at 
Scripture a lawful difference of opinion is beyond comprehen- 
sion. However, in spite of these differences, he assures us they 
are all one; forno matter what the preacher or priest may hold 
or proclaim, all must repeat the church’s words. Now, what is 
this church for whose sake men become hypocrites? Is it a dead 
voice, the voice of the Prayer-Book? Is it the memory of a few 
who fought so stubbornly against Rome in the sixteenth cen- 
tury? Has it now no authorized living voice? Do those who 
speak in its name misrepresent it? Must we, then, in order to 
know what it is, consult its Prayer-Book or its Ordinal, and pay 
no attention even to its bishops? 

Another reason why the claims of the Anglican Church 
should be admitted is because she gives “true honor to the 
Holy Scripture,” though she permits Broad-Churchmen to sneer 
at it. She, the bishop tells us, reads more of it at her regular 
service than any other body of Christians. Perhaps she does, 
but it seems to us that if lengthy Scriptural readings be a proof 
of church excellence, any body of men trained to vocal endu- 
rance, say pediars, might establish the best church yet. Above 
all, we are informed, the Anglican Church proclaims her devo- 
tion by inserting among her “ Articles of Religion” the follow- 
ing: “The Holy Scripture containeth all things necessary to 
salvation; so that whatsoever is not read therein, nor may be 
proved thereby, is not to be required of any man that it should 
be believed as an article of faith, or to be thought requisite or 
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necessary to salvation.” This church, however, has not yet suc- 
ceeded in showing where this article itself is contained in Holy 
Scripture, nor how it may be proven thereby. Hence, accord- 
ing to your own principle, we are permitted to say that “it is 
not to be required of any man that it should be believed as an 
article of faith.” Nor is it contained in the Apostles’ Creed, be- 
lief in which seems to be a sufficient disposition for Anglican or 
Episcopal baptism. 

The bishop’s claim to Catholicity cannot be taken seriously. 
His own misgivings are clearly indicated in the small “c” with 
which he writes the word “Catholic.” But, to make the joke 
still more amusing, he is “ Protestant” also. He tells us that his 
church “is the only witness to declare unto men what are the 
books of the Bible, and she bears equal witness to facts of 
church life to which often but partial and passing reference 
is made in the sacred records.” ‘She teaches us, and she only, 
that only the first day of the week shall be kept holy. She 
teaches us, and she only, that women may partake of the Lord’s 
Supper.” That is information surely! Has he forgotten that 
“Holy Scripture containeth all things necessary for salvation” ? 
We are afraid that he has forgotten his theme. Dazzled by the 
splendor of ecclesiastical achievement, he has lost sight of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of America and of “its sisters of 
the Anglican communion.” 

Another proof of the excellence of the Episcopal Church is 
that it demands no confession of sins either in secrecy or in ex- 
citement. This proof, we think, deserves to rank with the one 
deduced from the fact that the church is not catholic, but national 
or insular. However, though no confession is demanded, “if a 
man cannot quiet his own conscience, as an earnest Christian man 
surely ought to be able to do, then he may come to some minis- 
ter of God’s word and open his grief, ‘that he may receive such 
godly counsel and advice as may tend to the quieting of his con- 
science.” Whether a man could quiet his conscience or not, 
would it not be well for him to come occasionally to “some min- 
ister of God’s word” for “godly counsel”? The practice should 
not be made odious by saying that an earnest Christian should 
be able to guide himself. Remember there are many men whose 
consciences are, unfortunately, only too easily quieted. Why 
not urge these to seek “‘ godly counsel and advice ’’? 

The bishop’s remarks upon the Holy Eucharist may perhaps 
be considered definite when we remember that he assures us 
his church itself has “nor theory nor exposition” upon that 
exalted subject. In the administration of the Holy Sacrament 
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the church uses a formula which it does not pretend to under. 
stand. She witnesses and commemorates a fact the nature of 
which she does not know. She, however, is certain that it is not 
a mere sign on the one hand, nor Transubstantiation on the 
other, but is something between these extremes. Avoiding the 
extremes, therefore, each person, each child, the bishop tells us, 
may have his own theory. And so this “only witness” is igno- 
rant of the true nature of the Sacrament of Christ’s body and 
blood, and must consequently fold its arms and gape like an im- 
becile while children theorize. We are not surprised that the 
pious bishop should sometimes forget that he belongs to such a 
church. 

There is another consideration upon which the bishop dwells 
at some length. It is, however, but fair to say that he is not the 
only one who does. It seems to be the ambition, indeed the 
hobby, of certain divines of the various denominations to show 
that their special religions are peculiarly adapted to the age and 
country. Each one seems bent upon proving that his own faith 
can best accord with popular prejudices, and at the same time 
subserve the interests for which our government was established. 
We are ashamed to see religion parasitic. It should not try to 
twine round a stronger, for it should acknowledge no stronger. 
There is too much latent Erastianism among the sects. It is un- 
principled, and, what perhaps is a more cogent consideration, it 
does not pay in America. This government does not seek secta- 
rian alliance, nor should it be sought by it. Religion is intended 
to worship God, and not any other power. It should not bend a 
knee before any government. Its duty is to sustain and teach al- 
legiance to lawful authority, to recognize the supremacy of such 
authority within its own sphere. But in case of state usurpation 
of rights of conscience religion must maintain its own superiori- 
ty. It is, therefore, a shame to see religion begging for recogni- 
tion because it is like or can harmonize with something else. 
Show that religion is true, that it comes from God, that it is 
now the same as he gave it, that it alone can save man, and so 
much the worse for anything with which it does not harmonize. 
It does not depend upon natural selection, nor upon political se- 
lection either. Episcopalianism, Presbyterianism, and the other 
isms nowhere show greater weakness than in reaching out for 
acorner of the Constitution’s cloak. We admit, however, that 
it is hard to blame the perishing for forgetting principle in order 
to grasp at protection. 

We much prefer the ring of this sentence, which we are glad 
to quote from Bishop Dudley: “It must be so, for so hath the 
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Lord ordained.” Yes, bishop, take up and fortify that position, 
and you may defy the world. What the Lord hath ordained is, 
that the form of church government should be episcopal. The 
bishop proves this to the satisfaction of every unprejudiced mind 
capable of understanding an argument. He quotes from, and 
refers to, a work by a Mr. Timlow. Were we permitted to make 
an amendment we would substitute some one of the many dog- 
matic theologians recognized as authorities in the Catholic 
Church. In these you would find the question more method- 
ically treated, with perhaps one or two irrelevant arguments 
omitted. However, we are willing to admit that the bishop 
maintains his position, and as against the Presbyterian he has. 
certainly the best of the argument. If the Episcopal Church be 
the only church rejoicing in bishops, then it is the true church, if 
the true church still continues. But we must not forget that 
there is another church which disowns, rejects, and anathema- 
tizes the church of Bishop Dudley, and which at the same time 
lays claim to the “ historic episcopacy.” It will therefore appear 
that in this argument in favor of his church, derived from the 
ordained form of ecclesiastical government, the bishop proves 
too much, and hence, by a well-recognized rule of logic, proves 
nothing. 

We do not question the bishop’s right to say why he is a 


Churchman. Nor do we doubt the sincerity of his professions. 


He no doubt follows the dictates of his conscience, and believes be- 
cause it is impossible. We would, however, remind him that the 
impossibility which sometimes commands intellectual submission 
on the part of generous souls is not the impossibility of reason, 
the incompatibility of two terms. No religion can be inconsis- 
tent and true. The God of law and order cannot be the author 
of contradiction. : 

The strained logic and inconsequence of argument, so appa- 
rent in the Churchman plea, come from the necessity of the case, 
not from inefficiency in the pleader. If we are mistaken, we 
hope some other champion of Episcopalianism will come to the 
defence. It is hard to find justification in reason or revelation 
for what is born of passion. Hence the trying situation of a 
Protestant apologist. 

Principles of prudence and tact dictate to us the wisdom of 
learning to like what we have, when we have not what we like. 
In matters of religion these principles do not hold. For in these 
matters we can always have the best; we can have what God es- 
tablished, and assuredly it is the best. There is, however, no 
VOL, XLV.—15 
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denying that habits, old associations, and treasured memories 
endear to us institutions which have no other claim upon us. 
From very generosity we love them for their weaknesses, per- 
haps for their faults. We rush to their defence, and exhaust our 
strength in blows that would be well-aimed were it not for the 
shaky ground upon which we stand. We are not, therefore, sur- 
prised that the Bishop of Kentucky, in the ardor of his devotion, 
should suppose that he has established the claims of his church. 
He says it comes neither from Rome nor from Geneva, and yet 
it is both Protestant and Catholic. But thinking men will 
hardly be satisfied with this demonstration. Affirmation and 
negation may flatter certain prejudices, but they do not meet 
the demands of reason nor do they point out the church of 
God. 





INTEMPERANCE AN ENEMY TO LABOR. 


THE great battle in our country is between labor and capital. 
Arrayed in hostile camps, these two great elements of commer- 
cial life are working out one of the problems of modern society. 
Labor, for the first time thoroughly organized, meets its well- 
armed adversary in open field and demands its full rights. Capi- 
tal, the outgrowth of labor, handicapped by monopoly, has 
developed a tendency to tyranny, and now realizes that not 
only its privileges but even its rights are endangered. The 
contest is a desperate one, and the consequences are far-reach- 
ing. While the principles of justice must ever guard sacredly 
the rights of workman and capitalist alike, human sympathy 
almost instinctively declares itself for the weaker element, and 
thus the workingman finds his cause protected and aided by the 
church, who is always the friend of the oppressed and the lover 
of the poor. Her divine Founder came in poverty to teach man 
that wealth is not virtue nor want a crime; he came to labor, 
and thus teach the world that work is not the badge of the slave 
but of the freeman, that independence earned by the sweat ot 
the brow is the noblest reward of manhood. The homes of 
honest labor have formed the character of. many an ecclesiastic 
in Christ’s church whom duty calls to carry on this mission 
among the toilers. It is not surprising, therefore, that in this 
country especially labor finds its best champions and truest 
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friends in the church. And this is fortunate; :for, in the battle 
for its rights, labor should be wisely guided, and certainly 
ought not to overlook anything that injures, degrades, or tends 
to destroy its life or its fruits. Theorists or adventurers in so- 
cial or economic science find the workingman a convenient tool 
for all their schemes. His grievances are popular chords to 
strike, though the benefits promised are seldom obtained. La- 
bor is led to believe that capital is the one great enemy. Crush 
that and all is gained. But such truths as that one cannot exist 
without the other; that one is the correlative of the other; that 
if labor is the soul, capital is the body, of commercial life—these 
are truths often forgotten in the wrangle for supremacy. 

It may not be pleasant to discuss the faults or mistakes of 
labor, especially in the presence of its powerful antagonist. The 
athlete, however, training for the contest, wants every weak 
muscle strengthened; the general in charge of the army must 
allow no point to remain unprotected, if he would succeed. The 
lance and probe of physicians are not calculated to create plea- 
sant sensations, but they often save valuable lives. Canker de- 
mands the caustic to prevent the spread of disease by the 
destruction of the part diseased. Social canker often fastens 
itself upon popular movements, and will cause ruin if not re- 
moved. In looking at the interests of labor it-has often appear- 
ed to me that sight is lost of the ruin wrought by intemperance, 
and I feel impelled to warn labor to look this enemy straight in 
the face and give battle to it at once. And it may be well to 
say that I do so on this occasion viewing the subject mainly from 
an economic point of view, and will touch but indirectly on the 
religious aspect of the question. 

What does labor demand? Its full rights. What are they ? 
The independence and comfort of the workingman ; a reasonable 
share in the prosperity he has made ; a man’s earning for a man’s 
work; a full day’s wages fora full day’s toil. Labor is intelli- 
gent now and is organized to win these rights, and society for 
its own welfare must desire that the day of settlement soon dawn. 
In the meantime why should not labor make the most of what it 
already has, both for enjoyment and defence against enemies ? 
Can it afford to waste anything? Let us, therefore, attempt to 
estimate the havoc intemperance works among the wage-earners. 
To do this judiciously let us consider the workingman as a capi- 
talist and as an earner, What! the workingman a capital- 
ist? Yes; a limited one, it is true, yet having a capital to in- 
vest. What is it? Not money, but, better still, the power to 
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produce money. His capital is bodily health, energy, industry, 
skill. With these he seeks investment in the centres of trade. 
Moneyed capital hires him and he receives a stipulated dividend. 
Power of endurance, strength of frame, taste, ingenuity, execu- 
tion, all tend to make him valuable, and as he becomes useful or 
necessary to trade he obtains a higher rate of interest on his in- 
vestment. Now, what in many cases renders his capital unfit for 
investment and fréquently destroys it absolutely? Is it not intem- 
perance? It weakens health, paralyzes energy, warps the brain, 
and diminishes the skill. How many wrecks of men strew the 
highways of labor, how many new graves are opened to the youth 
and manhood of the wage-earners, by intemperate lives? Accord- 
ing to many of the best authorities, alcohol impairs the human 
system, curtails its power of endurance, and shortens life. In- 
surance companies, who study so thoroughly the tables of mor- 
tality, unite in refusing policies to habitual drinkers. Physicians 
agree that the human system without alcohol is best able to with- 
stand the shock of disease. Army records during the Russian 
wars tell us that the first ones found dead from exposure were 
Cossacks who had been addicted to drinking. Dr. Parr,a famous 
English authority on such matters, speaking of cholera, said that 
in time of epidemic he would have “ Cholera for sale” placed as 
a sign over all places where liquors were sold. 

Who needs to guard his health from danger and protect it 
more than the workingman? It is his capital; if he loses his health 
he is bankrupt. It is his source of strength and of happiness, and, 
humanly speaking, almost his only one. The interests of home, 
family, and society press upon him so closely that he must pro- 
tect his labor by protecting his soundness of body. The happi- 
ness and prosperity of others are so bound up with him that 

‘when he falls others whom he best loves fall with him, and many 
years are often needed to make up the loss of one year of the 
workman’s illness. Now, as universal experience demonstrates 
the enfeebling effects of intemperate use of alcoholics, as statistics 
abundantly prove the injury done to health by excessive drink, 
the conclusion is inevitable: the workingman whose habits are 
not temperate is wasting his capital, is squandering every ele- 
ment of value that he can contribute to any enterprise so as to 
secure a remunerative share of profits, whether it be in the shape 
of profits or of wages. Who will take the intemperate man’s 
labor as an investment? It is worthless, or nearly so. It is often 
criminal to allow him to endanger the property and lives of men 
by managing machinery. He wastes where he should increase ; 
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he scatters where he should gather; his hand destroys where it 
should build ; his life is a curse and not a blessing; he is a stum- 
bling-block to honest and industrious men, a disgrace to society, 
and an enemy to labor. 

Intemperance is easily seen to be a great enemy of labor, not 
only by the very fact that it takes away its producing power, 
deprives man of an opportunity to earn, but because it finally 
forces him to become an object of the world’s scornful charity. 
What should be the worldly ambition of the workingman? Is 
it not to elevate himself, to acquire happiness, to be master of 
his own home so that he may pass his declining years in peace? 
And, taking a broader view, what is it, after all, that makes the 
strength of our country? It is not the accumulation of wealth 
nor the titles of nobility that wealth, if it dared, would strive to 
enjoy. It is the homes of our working-people which dot the 
hillsides and fill the plains of our land. It is the cottages built 
by money earned by labor, wherein are reared the strong arms 
and honest hearts and clear heads that develop our resources; 
and here are bred the brave men that would defend our liber- 
ties. Will we be blind to the fact that enormous numbers of 
workingmen and their children are deprived of the blessings 
of a pure and virtuous family life by the curse of intemperance, 
which is the leech drawing the very life-blood from labor? For 
bear in mind that it is not alone in the paralysis of labor as a 
personal capital that the canker of intemperance appears. This 
vice is the thief that, robbing the poor man of his hard-earned 
wages, makes his house a pauper’s home. Small at best is the 
daily pittance grudgingly handed to many thousands; small 
indeed are the wages of the masses in comparison with the 
high dividends of the stockholders. Intemperance mercilessly 
squanders them. No pity for home, no thought of injustice to 
wife and child, no memory of nature’s most sacred duties or of 
the most urgent wants of life unsatisfied at home. All must be 
offered in incense to this Moloch. All must be sacrificed that 
this appetite may be appeased. 

I have often wondered why a workingman so seldom asks 
himself, ‘Can I afford to drink?” Let any one who is a mode- 
rate drinker estimate what it costs in a year, and I think the 
amount will astonish him. It will not be far from one month’s 
pay out of twelve. Suppose—as I have often stated it to men— 
suppose it costs an average of fifteen cents a day; and I do not 
consider that estimate a very high one. Figure it out for a 
month, or six months, or a year. It would pay the interest on a 
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mortgage of $1,000; it would purchase many an article of 
household furniture ; it would bring into the home many a com- 
fort now unknown ; it would at least pay many a bill which can- 
not now be met. Add to this what is spent in a protracted 
spree, the time lost to work and the wages unearned, the sick- 
ness often resulting, the money lost at the gaming-table, and it 
is safe to say that intemperance robs labor of more than enough 
to give a decent home to any workingman. I have often asked 
what would be the language used if a notice were posted in the 
shops declaring a reduction of fifteen cents a day, and I| can 
readily imagine their answer: “ We are working zow for star- 
vation wages, we find it difficult zow to keep body and soul to- 
gether, and here is another reduction. Let us resist it.” Secret 
meetings would be held, district assemblies would take action, a 
strike might be ordered and a boycott issued. Then why not 
protest against the blood-tax which intemperance collects? 
Why calmly submit to this reduction of your small wages? 
Why not strike against this great enemy of labor and boycott 
Rum? It is likea grinding capitalist ; it crushes man’s life, picks 
his pockets, and uses his hard earnings as a bludgeon to destroy 
him. Cry out against the corporations that poorly pay your 
labor, unite against monopolists who seek to get the most possi- 
ble work for the least possible pay; but cry also for protection 
against this master Intemperance, who, whip in hand, lashes 
worse than ever overseer tortured slave. 

When will workingmen open their eyes to all the dangers 
that surround them? When will they be led not only to seek 
for higher and better wages, but also to protect the wages they 
now receive; not only to clamor for emancipation from slave- 
labor, but for freedom from the rule of drink? It is mortifying 
to see labor not only supporting the liquor-trafiic but actually 
defending and protecting it in political life. The saloon is the 
enemy of labor, as it is the enemy of home. Capital is called 
selfish because it seeks to enrich itself. Yet in enriching itself 
it helps to enrich others, for it isengaged incommerce. But for 
pure, unadulterated selfishness commend me to the saloon, 
where men grow rich by impoverishing their ‘friends, and suc- 
ceed by trampling others under foot. In our large centres li- 
quor-dealers become political magnates, who dictate public 
policy, make and unmake public men and public laws, and name 
the candidates freemen must vote for. What is their interest in 
legislation? Only one thing: the liquor-traffic. What do they 
care for labor or labor legislation? Their representatives in the 
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legislature, elected by the votes of workingmen, may be absent 
every day, except when it is question of liquor-law amend- 
ments, and then they must vote against any and every restric- 
tion or be exposed to political decapitation ; and it is the same 
whether it be question of high license in New York or an anti- 
tenement liquor-bill in Massachusetts. Do you find such pure 
selfishness anywhere else? Labor called not only to support in 
idleness and to lift into wealth all who are in the trade, but 
actually to vote and legislate in their interest and for their pro- 
tection ! 

Who support the saloons? Certainly not the wealthy classes ; 
they seldom enter any establishment that may be called by that 
name. It is the poor, foolish workingman who allows himself 
to be bled that the liquor-traffic may live. In one of our factory 
cities in Massachusetts, with 15,000 operatives, there are 375 
public saloons, or one in every forty. That is to say, 40 work- 
ing-people are supposed to support a saloon. When you con- 
sider that out of those 15,000 operatives there must be several 
thousands who never use liquor, you can readily see how heavy 
this blood-tax is upon the classes that drink. And we can also 
see why so many are in misery and degradation, perfect strangers 
to happiness, contentment, or independence, always paying rent, 
and always in debt. 

Workingmen, open your eyes! Protect your labor, save your 
earnings. You are ina great contest for your rights; you need 
clear heads ; you need manhood, which teaches to make the most 
of every day, which enables you to earn and to enjoy. Labor is 
the badge of manhood. Labor is the noblest title in America. 
It is the key to American success. Intemperance has already 
swept out of life more than war and famine have destroyed. Its 
scythe is still deep in the harvest. Men are still falling beneath 
it. Bemen. Break off every chain of slavery. Protect your 
labor from the tyranny of drink. If you are going to be Knights 
of Labor and struggle for your rights, be also knights of tempe- 
rance. Preserve the powers given by God to enable you to labor 
and to earn, and, when you have earned, to purchase happiness, 
comfort, and independence, and not misery, misfortune, and 
slavery, for these are the fruits of intemperance. Labor has too 
noble a mission to be allowed to become a handmaid of intempe- 
rance. 
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FESTAL LYRIC, 


ON THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE EVENTFUL PRIESTHOOD 
OF POPE LEO XIII. 


[Written to the measure and arranged to the music of a Swedish air.) 


I. 


TWINE laurels for him, the Pontiff and classic, 
The statesman and poet, far over the sea! 
We waft gratulation 
And wreath of ovation, 
Pope Leo, to thee! 


I. 
Years fifty thy palms! In youth the robed valiant 


By Gregory sent Benevento to save. 
And swept was marauding 
And titled defrauding 
From castle and cave. 


III. 


And lo! in thine age, when Europe was arming, 
The fisherman’s ring was a circlet of calm. 
It hushed in the Rhine-land, 
And France the fair vine-land, 
War’s muttering storm. 


IV. 


Hail, Pontiff of peace, of light and advancement ! 
With bays and with music thy name we entwine. 
God’s music supernal 
And laurels eternal, 
Pope Leo, be thine! 
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MAY-SONG TO THE MADONNA. 


I. 


OF all the queens in month of May 
Proclaimed and crowned with flow’rs, 

Oh! none could ever once compare 
With her we name as ours. 

Ave! Madonna, graced o’er all, 
The first with us alway. 

With pious minds and heedful hands 
We crown thee Queen of the May. 

Ave! Ave! 

Maria, Queen of the May! 


II. 


O Star of Ocean! bend a ray 
To orbs the light that crave. 
Our bark is toss’d; oh! intercedé 
With Him who still’d the wave. 
Ah! well-assured celestial aid 
By lips like thine implored; | 
For how were lightly aught denied 
The Mother of our Lord? 


III. 


Sweet month of Mary, festal May, 
What joy thy coming stirs! 

Yet with our gladness blends a sigh 
For lives as pure as hers. 

O Virgin Patron of our land, 
O Voice for aid to pray! 

Ave! Madonna, ’tis thy month: 

We crown thee Queen of the May! 

Ave! Ave! 
Maria, Queen of the May! 
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HOEL THE FIDDLER. 


i. 


Luc PoRNIc came from that race of hardy Breton sailors 
who gave Newfoundland and Canada to France, and, in -subse- 
quent years, carried her victorious flag on the numerous priva- 
teers that did so much harm to British commerce on the high 
seas—a race which is not yet extinct, although the merchants of 
St. Malo no longer arm privateers or send vessels on voyages of 
discovery. 

Pornic was engaged in the cod-fishery. A widower, he had 
but two loves-—the sea and his little son Hoel, whom he intend- 
ed to take with him on his long voyages as soon as the child 
should be old enough. Meanwhile the widow of his friend and 
shipmate, Jean Legallec, took care of the boy and brought him 
up with her little daughter Guyonne. 

The worthy sailor, some time after his shipmate was drowned, 
had conceived a simple plan which he deemed it his duty to car- 
ry out. This was to marry his friend’s widow, thereby acquir- 
ing the right to support her—she was poor—and securing a mo- 
ther’s care for little Hoel. He was pacing the deck of his vessel 
on her return trip when this happy thought occurred to him, and 
it was so well fixed in his mind by the time he arrived in port 
that he went straight to Widow Legallec’s and startled her by 
the matter-of-fact way in which he introduced the subject. 

“ Look here, Annaic,” said he, “ we must go to the rector and 
get married; you will be a true mother to Hoel, and I a father to 
your little Guyonne. Poor Legallec’s soul will be pleased to see 
this arrangement, I am sure.” 

“No, Pornic; Jean Legallec was my first and only love; I 
will be faithful to his memory.” 

“ But I was his shipmate; he and I were as one.” 

The widow could hardly restrain a smile at this argument. 

“ My friend,” said she, and her eyes grew sad again, “even if 
it were possible that I marry again—which cannot be—I would 
never take a seaman for my husband. That cruel, treacherous 
sea has robbed me of my happiness; it has ruined my life! I 
fear it, I abhor it!” 

If Luc Pornic did not turn pale it was only because his cheeks 
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were too deeply bronzed to betray emotion by a change of color. 
He drew a long breath, pulled out his twist. of tobacco and bit 
off a huge quid—his usual resource when he had to deal with a 
knotty case—and, thus fortified, he resumed his argument: 

“ What! you, Annaic Legallec, the daughter of a fisherman 
and the widow of as gallant a sailor as ever reefed a sail; you, 
whose first cradle was a rocking boat—you abhor the sea!”’ 

“You speak of my father: he, as well as my husband, was 
drowned.” 

“ Well, he would have died ‘on land all the same when his 
time came,” replied Pornic philosophically. “So with Legallec; 
it was an unfortunate accident. Why, I have followed the sea 
ever since I was a little chap, and I have not been drowned that 
I know.” 

“Those that die in their beds die surrounded by their loved 
ones,” said the widow feelingly; “ they receive Christian burial. 
They rest in peace; their souls don’t come moaniirg on stormy 
nights, begging for our prayers.” 

The superstitious Breton made the sign of the cross; but if 
the recollection of this popular belief staggered him, his native 
obstinacy soon conquered. 

“Bah!” he argued. “If they do they get what they want; 
people pray for them, and they stop moaning. I take my chances 
of it, and don’t object to a watery grave.” 

“ Don’t say that, Pornic; it is tempting God. Think of your 
boy.” 

“TI do think of him, and that’s why I want you to marry me. 
He has no mother, poor little chap!” 

“I need not be your wife, old friend, in order to feel as a mo- 
ther to him. I love the boy as much as | do my own lassie.” 

“That you do, you kind woman! But my boy is a source of 
expense to you. You must let me make you more comfortable. 
I have laid aside a snug little pile that I don’t know what to do 
with.” 

“You good Pornic! That’s the secret of it. You were try- 
ing to find a way to make me take your money.” 

“ Faith, I offered myself to you; but if you won’t have me 
you can have no objection to taking my money. It does not go 
to sea, though it comes from it. Ah! ah! ah!” retorted Pornic, 
delighted with his own conceit. 

“Lay out your money safely for the boy,” replied Annaic, 
shaking her head; “ he is no expense to me.” 

“Ah! I have it,” cried the sailor, bent on carrying his point. 
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“T shall buy a little cottage ; you will live in it with the children 
and take care of my property. When I come ashore maybe you 
will have a warm corner in the fireplace for your old friend to sit 
in and smoke his pipe.” 

After much discussion this new proposition was finally ac. 
cepted by the widow, and Pornic went his way rejoicing. 

Annaic Legallec had good cause to hate the sea. The cir- 
cumstances of her father’s death had made a deep impression on 
her mind, and she had brooded over this sad event until her hor- 
ror of the sea had become a mania. When, two years later, she 
lost her husband by drowning, the blow was not unexpected. 

The circumstances alluded to were these: Her husband and 
Ivon Karouet, her father, had gone on one of their long voyages, 
and their vessel was overdue. Day after day Annaic, carrying 
her baby-girl in her arms, accompanied her mother to the mole, 
where, with other women, the wives and daughters of the absent 
fishermen, they spent weary hours in watching the blue sea. At 
last tidings came which filled the hearts of these poor creatures 
with mingled hope and fear. The /eanne-Marie had been ship- 
wrecked ; twelve out of her crew of fifteen men had been picked 
up at sea by a home-bound ship, which had just entered the harbor. 
But the rescued sailors had made a vow in the hour of danger: 
if Our Lady of the Sea would help them in this great peril, and 
they lived to tread once more their native shore, they would not 
speak or show their faces to friend or relative, not even to a mo- 
ther or a wife, until they had miade their devotions at her shrine. 

The ceremony was to take place the next day. This night of 
terrible suspense was spent in prayer by these poor souls. When 
morning came the whole distance from the basin to the church 
was crowded with anxious faces; for the shipwrecked seamen 
were all natives of the town or of the adjacent country, and sym- 
pathy as much as curiosity had brought the people thither. 

The church-belis tolled, and the men made their appearance 
on the quay. 

They were bare-footed, their heads were shrouded in black 
crape, and they wore loose biouses that hindered identification 
by the figure. Each carried a lighted taper in his right hand. 
They formed into line in single file and marched slowly to the 
church, where the clergy met them at the door and conducted 
them to the railing of the altar consecrated to Mary, Star of the 
Sea. Here they knelt and remained with bowed heads while a 
Mass of thanksgiving was being sung. At the conclusion of the 
service they marched back to the church porch, and, turning 
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round, made a last genuflection and received the parting bene- 
diction. 

Their vow was now fulfilled, and, tearing off the ghastly veils, 
they opened their arms to the dear ones assembled to greet 
them. 

Three despairing shrieks rang high above the concert of joy- 
ful. voices; three widowed wives were led away sobbing and 
bewailing their loss. 

Ivon Karouet was one of the missing men. 

When his wife reached home, supported by her son-in-law 
and Annaic—the latter swayed alternately by joy at her hus. 
band’s rescue and grief for her father’s death—the poor woman 
took to her bed. Brain-fever set in, and in a few days she was 
gone to meet her husband in the great unknown world beyond 
the grave. 

No wonder that Annaic Legallec hated the sea. And yet she 
never thought of seeking a home in the interior country. The 
inhabitants of those rugged coasts of Brittany are perpetually at 
war with the ocean. True, it affords them their principal means 
of livelihood, but, not content with robbing them of their sons, it 
is continually encroaching upon their territory. Here the huge 
waves lash furiously the rock-bound coast and tear up the fisher- 
man’s hut and the good-wife’s vegetable garden; there the tide 
carries thousands of tons of sand upon the flat beach for the sun 
to dry and the wind to drive far inland, covering up everything 
and changing the whole aspect of the country. 

It has ever been thus. There are places, now covered with 
water, where stood ancient cities, and beaches where the treach- 
erous sand has smothered the cries of many a victim. The tide- 
water has not all gone back to the sea; part of it has passed 
through the sand as through a filter, and settled at the bottom 
in some hollow whence it cannot escape. Woe to the unwary 
traveller who, deceived by the uniformity of the sandy surface, 
steps out of the beaten track into one of these man-traps! He 
feels his feet sinking, and every effort he makes to free them only 
tends to increase the force of suction which is pulling him down- 
wards. If there be not help within reach the unfortunate victim 
is lost. He sinks out of sight and the sandy surface resumes its 
wonted placid uniformity. A horse and cart sank thus once 
under the eyes of the affrighted driver, who, by a timely spring 
from his seat to the harder ground beyond, barely escaped being 
buried alive. 

Withal the sea has a strange fascination for the inhabitant of 
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the coast. Its mysterious noises have been his lullaby in child. 
hood; he misses them when he is away. The voice of the tem- 
pest brings to him the plaint of the graveless dead; in the shrill 
whistle of the midnight wind he recognizes the mocking laugh 
of the demon of the rocks in quest of wandering souls. He 
shudders, crosses himself, and says a prayer; but these terrors 
have for bim a morbid charm, and even his priest is powerless to 
show him the fallacy of them. After many centuries Christianity 
has not succeeded in eradicating entirely the deep-rooted super- 
stitions of the Druidical period. Some of these superstitions, in 
the course of time, have become blended with the old Christian 
legends in the popular mind, and the Breton peasant indulges, 
with sincere faith, in practices of whose pagan origin he has not 
the slightest idea. When, on the eve of the Feast of St. John, 
the young people build bonfires, and, after dancing around them, 
display their agility by jumping over the burning pile, it would 
be useless to tell them they are imitating the ancient sun-wor- 
shippers’ celebration of the summer solstice, when 


“ The sun is in his apogzon placed.” 


You may tell them that on that occasion the priests of the sun, 
having put out the sacred fire, kindled it anew, that they danced 
round the fire to represent the circular course of the stars, and 
that jumping over the flames was a religious rite by which the 
jumpers were purified of their former uncleanness. They will 
smile at your ignorance; they know what they are about! St. 
John was sentenced to be burned alive, he was tied to the stake; 


' but it was in vain his tormentors applied the torch to the pyre. 


They could not kindle it ; God would not permit that his servant 
should perish, and St. John was saved. This is the miraculous 
event they are commemorating. 

The mistletoe is no longer the sacred plant of the Druids, 
yet it is held in great veneration under the name of Lougou ar 
groas (the plant of the cross), for it preserves people from ma. 
larial fevers, strengthens the muscles of the wrestler, and is a 
sovereign cure for various cattle diseases. The Breton peasant 
crosses himself when he sees the first star twinkle in the sky ; he 
says a short prayer when a shooting-star flashes out of sight, 
for it is a soul leaving its lifeless body. In such a locality the 
menhirs are wicked giants who were changed into stone for insult- 
ing the local saint; in such another they are pillars to which 
Beelzebub was chained once upon a time, or rocks hurled by the 
devil in a fit of powerless rage. As for the dolmens, they are the 
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habitations of hideous but good-natured little black dwarfs, 
known, according to the locality, as Corntcouets or Poulpiquets. 
They were the owners of the land before the advent of Chris- 
tianity ; they refused to be converted and hid themselves under 
the dolmens, where they had buried their treasures. They are 
kindly disposed towards the tillers of the soil, and there are 
stories of hidden treasures being found by peasants to whom 
these elves were particularly friendly; but they play sad jokes 
sometimes, and more than once the belated drunkard who has 
staggered upon a party of humorous cornicouets has been compel- 
led to dance with them until he has fallen in a dead faint from 
sheer fatigue. 

Belief in those old superstitions, however, is rarely met with 
nowadays. The efforts of the clergy and the spread of education 
have at last conquered. But the Breton is fond of the superna- 
tural; many of the religious practices to which he clung so long 
were harmless, though condemned by reason; they were dear 
to the poor and the simple, to whom they brought hope and 
patience. What benefits will modern teaching bring to replace 
these precious gifts? 

Pornic was not slow to carry out his new plan. He found a 
roomy cottage, with a goodly patch of ground, midway between 
Le Vivier and Cherruex, and not far from the great sandy beach 
of St. Michel. There were certain drawbacks: the cottage was 
on the very edge of the marshy waste which extends as far as 
Dol—an unhealthy locality; the situation was lonely and the 
prospect dreary enough. But there never was such a bargain of- 
fered, the notary said; the owner, a recently-widowed fisher- 
man’s wife, was going to her relatives, some distance away, and 
did not wish to remove anything. Why, there was the furniture, 
the kitchen utensils, a nice little Breton cow which gave famous 
milk, two old apple-trees, the garden in a good state of cultiva- 
tion, and a patch of buckwheat! Quite a little farm! And high 
ground, above tide-mark, yet close enough to the sea! 

When Pornic left the notary’s office he was a landed proprie- 
tor. 

The worthy: man gave himself no rest until he had seen the 
Widow Legallec and her young charges duly installed in their 
new home and made as comfortable as possible. Then, free 
from care, and with the proud satisfaction of a kind-hearted, 
hard-headed man who has done his duty and carried his point, 
he returned to his beloved ship, which was soon to recommence 
ploughing the waves in search of cod. 
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II. 


Widow Legallec was a fair specimen of the thrifty, inde. 
fatigable Bretonne, who, be she the wife of a small farmer or the 
wife of a fisherman, is the true helpmeet and mainstay of her 
husband. According to the old Breton custom, ke is the master, 
who must be obeyed and waited upon; but the wife is the true 
head of the family, who plans, manages, and saves, who brings 
up her children in the fear of God and the love of mankind, and 
teaches them how to be honest men and virtuous women. Hum- 
ble and loving, she does not assume to dictate; she wins consent. 
If her husband maintains his dignity by a certain sternness of 
manner, he worships her in secret, and in the hour of trouble 
and sorrow the strong man comes to her for comfort and conso- 
lation. The Breton peasant-woman may be ignorant, hard work 
may have robbed her of every feminine grace and elegance, but 
she is the guardian-spirit of home, filling it with peace and love. 
There are many poor families in Brittany, but unhappy homes 
are few. 

Under the widow’s care Pornic’s purchase very soon showed 
a wonderful transformation. He hardly recognized it on his re- 
turn home. The house was a miracle of cleanliness; the old 
oaken furniture was made bright by constant polishing; the 
household linen was as white as the driven snow. The trim 
little garden yielded vegetables in abundance, and was made gay 
with bright flowers; the gentle Breton cow’s shiny coat showed 
the care bestowed on her—care paid back tenfold in rich milk, 
from which butter was made that would have commanded a pre- 
mium in the Paris market. The soft-eyed animal was the pet of 
the children. 

These two grew apace. Guyonne was a blue-eyed, fair-haired 
little creature, with pretty features always wreathed in smiles, 
and a graceful figure. She was full of little womanly ways, very 
gentle and very loving. 

Hoel was tall for his age, but not strong; neither did he have 
his father’s jovial disposition. His dark, handsome face wore 
usually a dreamy expression akin to sadness. He seldom mingled 
in the noisy games of the little fisher.lads on the beach. He pre- 
ferred Guyonne’s company ora book. For he could read, and 
was very fond of his books. Annaic had taught him his letters, 
and the good old rector of Le Vivier had encouraged the boy’s 
studious disposition and had taken pains to teach him. This 
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quiet, silent country boy was as well informed as most city boys 
of his age. 

Study, however, was not Hoel’s only passion; a still greater 
one made him forego even his books. He had found an old fid- 
dle in the garret, and was continually scraping it. The old 
priest, himself a good musician, discovered his young pupil’s 
aptitude for music, and, to Hoel’s delight, offered to teach him. 
The boy's progress was very rapid. He astonished every one 
that heard him. Pretty soon his fame spread to the neighboring 
villages, and when there was a wedding or a christening Hoel’ 
was always asked to come and bring his fiddle. But this was 
not the kind of music he cared about; gay tunes seemed to af- 
ford him little pleasure. 

Of an evening the lad would take his violin and sit on the 
doorsteps or walk slowly in the little garden, discoursing sweet 
music, ‘such as the angels hear,” Guyonne said 4s she listened: 
rapt with melody. Hoel’s instrument seemed alive; it sang ins 
an unknown tongue,.it sighed, it prayed, it moaned so sadly as 
to bring tears to the eyes of the listener. Where the boy had 
found the secret of these melodies no one could tell. He had 
seen but little written music, and that of a religious character ; 
he had never attempted to write the simplest tune. Hoel com- 
posed by inspiration; he could not have noted down those won-. 
derful strains. The overflowing poetry in his nature found. an 
outlet in his instrument; he played as he might have spoken his- 
thoughts: he was a born artist. 

When Pornic for the first time saw his son with a fiddle in 
his hand he patted him on the head approvingly. 

“That’s right, my boy,” said he; “a sailor who can scrape 
a hornpipe is always welcome in the forecastle. Give us a- 
tune.” 

Hoel turned pale, but he complied silently. with his father’s 
request. 

Annaic looked up quickly, but said nothing. 

A little later, the young people having gone to see to the 
cow, Pornic remarked to Annaic: 

“The lad is pale and doesn’t look strong. All this book- 
Study is no good. I must take him along with me next trip.” 

“Take him to sea! Do you want to kill him?” 

“How kill him? I want to make a man of him. He is fifteen 
years old, and it is high time he should come a-fishing. He 
Should have gone two years ago but for you saying he was 
delicate.” 
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“You don’t intend still to make a sailor of him, do you?” 

“Of course Ido! Why, what else can he do but come with 
me? Then I feel lonely sometimes and | want the little chap 
aboard.” 

“ Have you no eyes?” cried Annaic hotly. ‘“ Don’t you see 
that Hoel dreads the sea ?”’ 

“What! my son afraid of the sea! It is you who have put 
those notions into his head, Annaic.”’ 

“ T swear to you,” replied she, “ that I have never tried to in- 
fluence him. It is born in him, this fear. Remember, Pornic, 
that time your ship was so long getting. back and we gave her up 
for lost. Your wife was almost distracted ; she mourned for you 
day and night. Her child, Hoel, was born with the stamp of this 
great sorrow upon him. This is the secret of his sadness, of his 
horror for a seaman’s life. I have watched him; I know, and I 
tell you, Luc Pornic, that you will kill him, your only son, if you 
force him to follow your calling.” 

“ As far back as I can think we have all been seamen,” groan- 
ed Pornic; “ he will be the first to give up the sea. And what 
will he be—a land-grubber?” 

“He has shown no preference,” replied Annaic gently. “He 
helps me willingly in the garden-work, and does it well, but he 
seems to think only of his fiddle. The rector says he may turn 
out a great musician some day.” 

“ A fiddler, when he could be a fisherman! He,my son!” 

‘Let us not borrow trouble, Pornic; Hoel is yet but a child. 
Leave it all in the hands of God. He knows what is good for 
the boy.” 

“Yes, wait till he is too old to learn,” objected the seaman; 
“ your true sailors are those who begin early. Well, Annaic, I 
won’t be too hard on him,” he added, after he had sought counsel 
with his tobacco-pouch. ‘I'll leave him ashore this time, but he 
must come on the next voyage and try how he likes it. I wager 
he won’t care so much for all this fiddling and book-learning 
after he has once tasted salt water. ’Tis in the blood, you see— 
all seamen, the Pornics!” 

“Man plans and God leads him,” said Annaic sententiously, 
and the subject was dropped for the nonce. 

Hoel never made his trial-trip. When the ship came home 
Pornic was brought ashore with a broken leg. 

He was tenderly nursed by Annaic and Guyonne. Hoel was 
untiring in his loving care for his suffering father, and the latter 
felt his boy grow nearer than ever to his heart. Pornic recov- 
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ered, but he remained irremediably lame. His sea-going days 
were over. 

“If only my son could step in my shoes!” the poor fellow 
sighed when his fate was made known to him. 

“I suppose I shall have to leave you now,” said he to Annaic 
one day after he had begun to limp about. “I shall go and live 
at Cancale with the oyster-fishers.” 

“Why should you? This is your house. Tending the gar- 
den will be an occupation for you.” 

“You know very well I can’t live here, with you as house- 
keeper. People might talk about us.” 

“T shall go to Cherruex,” said the widow; “I have an aunt 
living there.” 

“Yes, and separate the children, poor things! We should 
manage finely, Hoel and I, without a woman in the house.” 

“ You can hire one.” 

“To spoil all you have done in these long years. Nonsense! 
I'll tell you what, Annaic, this is your home; you love it, and 
you know it would make your heart sore toleave it. You sha’n’t 
do it, 1 say. If you don’t want to see me go like an old cast- 
away, there is only one thing to be done—marry me.” 

Annaic rolled the corner of her apron and blushed as though 
she were still a young maiden. She raised many objections, all 
of which were promptly met and overcome by her impetuous 
suitor. Time had softened her grief, and she was not blind to 
the real goodness and many noble qualities of this tender-heart- 
ed, rough fisherman. For all these reasons, and for the sake of 
the children, she told herself, she consented and they were mar- 
ried. 

“ We might as well have done that seven years ago,” the in- 
corrigible Pornic said as they were returning from the church. 
“You would have married an able-bodied seaman then; now you 
must put up with a dilapidated landsman!” 

“ Yes, but I shall not have that hated rival, the sea, to fear,”’ 
replied Annaic ; “ she can’t follow you here.” 

Pornic’s constancy—or obstinacy shall we call it ?—was re- 
warded. Annaic made his home so pleasant to him that he 
ceased to regret his seafaring life. He would hobble down to 
the beach, “to get a sniff of wholesome sea-air,” he said, or drive 
to St. Malo—he had bought a cart and a Breton pony—to have a 
chat with his old mates. But pretty soon he began to take quite 
an interest in the garden; he stayed more at home and made 
himself generally useful. 
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Hoel, no longer oppressed with the fear of being sent to sea, 
devoted himself more and more to his music. He was known all 
along the coast as “ Hoel the Fiddler,” and he and his fiddle were 
much in demand. Even the rich city folks at Cherruex sent for 
him. A generous old gentleman who heard him there one day 
offered to send him to Paris to study under some good master ; 
but the young man had no such ambition. When he mentioned 
the offer to his parents Pornic shook his head and Annaic cross- 
ed herself; they knew by hearsay of the existence of such a place 
as Paris—a place of perdition, where no Breton could live with- 
out danger to his soul. Guyonne, who had listened in silence, 
seemed much relieved when the family council decided that 
Hoel should not go. 

The taciturn boy had grown to be a handsome, sad-eyed, 
gentle-mannered young man. All at once he began to show 
signs of a restlessness quite foreign to his nature; he was moody, 
silent, and petulant by turns. At night he would take up his 
violin and walk out by himself on the lonely road, and melodi- 
ous strains would come floating in the air, soft and pleading, with 
occasionally a passionate outburst so wild and thrilling that Por- 
nic remarked one night to his wife: 


“ That boy is unhappy; he has something on his mind that 


” 


troubles him. I must question him. 

“Better not,” replied Annaic; “this will pass away.” And, 
as usual, her wiser counsel prevailed. 

About this time, too, there was a change in Guyonne. Her 
blithe voice no longer resounded in gay carols as she sat spin- 
ning, or she walked about the garden, picking vegetables for the 
table or watering her flowers. She, too, was moody, now laugh- 
ing hysterically, now plunged in thought, her eyes suffused with 
causeless tears. 

Her mother never questioned her. 

Pornic was alarmed. Had some witch cast a spell over the 
two young people? What could be the matter with them ? 

Qne evening Hoel was out on the road playing the violin. 
Guyonne, ‘leaning with her’eibows on the garden gate, was list- 
ening. She bowed her head on her hands, and the stifled sound 
of a sob reached the old couple sitting on the door-step. 

Pornic slapped his forehead: he had just made a discovery. 

“ These two are in love,” he whispered mysteriously to his 
wife; “we must get them married.” 

“Let things take their.own course,” replied the discreet 


mother. 
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And the course things were to take shaped itself soon after 
this without interference from the parents. A well-to-do trades- 
man of Cherruex presented himself as a suitor for Guyonne’s 
hand. As in duty bound, he applied to the parents for permis- 
sion to come a-courting. They asked for time to consider the 
question, their daughter was so young! 

When Annaic broke the news to her Guyonne burst into 
tears, and, leaving her mother abruptly, sought the seclusion of 
a small vine-clad arbor at the end of the garden—her favorite re- 
sort since she had become fond of solitude. 

Hoel was at work close by; the girl did not see him, but he 
heard her sobs, and, after some hesitation, came to her. 

“ What is the matter, Guyonne?” he asked tenderly. 

She shook her head impatiently and neither looked up nor 
spoke. She was leaning against the arm of the rustic seat, her 
face hidden in her apron, weeping silently. 

“ What is it that grieves you? Will you not tell me?” he 
insisted. 

“It is nothing that you would care about,” she said at last. 

“T care about everything that concerns you,” said the young 
man passionately. “ Have I, then, become such a stranger that 
you conceal things from me—you, my little playmate, who used 
to run to me with all your joys and troubles?” 

“ Marcou, the grocer, has been here,” sobbed Guyonne, un- 
able to resist this appeal. 

‘‘Has he been rude to you? I'll break every bone in his 
body, the miserly shopkeeper!” exclaimed Hoel fiercely. “Tell 
me, what has he done?” 

“He—wants—to marry me,” stammered the girl, and her 
tears flowed afresh. 

“He wants to marry you?” Hoel repeated slowly, after a 
moment’s silence, and his voice sounded strangely husky. ‘“ And 
you, Guyonne—what did you say to him?” 

“T didn’t speak to him at all—I didn’t see him— He called 
on mother, and she told me—” 

“ Does Annaic wish you to marry him? Do you wish it, Guy- 
onnt?” He spoke almost in a whisper and his voice trembled. 

“No. I hate him. I don’t want to marry. I wish he had not 
come. Now you know all about it—let me alone—go!” 

“Guyonne!” He took her cold little hand in his and held it 
captive. “My little Guyonne! can you learn to care for an- 
other? Will you love me, my own, my darling?” 

His arm had stolen around her waist; he drew her to him 
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unresisting. Her head rested on his shoulder. She remained 
passive, trembling like a frightened dove. 

“Guyonne, I love you! The thought that you might marry 
another drives me mad! Darling, may I speak to your mother? 
Will you try to love me?” 

“ IT have loved you all the time, I think,” said the artless girl. 

“ Why did you avoid me and treat me so coldly ?” 

“IT did not know what was the matter with me—and I 
thought you hated me.” 

“ Hate you! Good heavens! Did not you see how misera- 
ble I was?” 

“Why did you act so strangely—never smiling, never saying 
a pleasant word to me?” 

“] thought you looked upon me as a brother; that you did 
not care for me as I wished. I was afraid I should betray myself. 
But now, Guyonne, I may speak. I love you! I love you!” 

Thus did these two innocent children learn each other’s 
secret. 

When they returned to the house, hand-in-hand, Hoel with 
head erect, radiant with joy, Guyonne with downcast eyes and 
burning cheeks, old Pornic startled them by crying out: “ That’s 
all right, children! I said it would be so. We'll have a famous 
wedding pretty soon.” 

Guyonne threw herself into her mother’s arms. 

“ What! father,” asked Hoel, disconcerted, “‘ you know—” 

“ That you love each other? Why, you simpleton, we knew 
it even before you did. I thought you would never come to the 
point, you chicken-hearted landsman! You don’t take after your 
father, Hoel; I didn’t go mooning about, but showed my colors 
at once, like a bold seaman. Didn't I, now, Annaic?” 

But Annaic and the happy Guyonne had left the room. 

“But I did, though,” affirmed again the jolly tar. “And 
what’s more, I didn’t gain the victory in the first attack, as you 
have done, you lucky dog, but had to wait seven years for my 
wife—that’s Annaic, not your mother, poor thing—as Jacob did 
in the Bible story our rector tells about. When your mother and 
I fell in love with each other we were young, and it was short 
work.” And Pornic gave a sigh to his first love, buried these 
many years. 


IIl. 


They had a “famous wedding,” as Pornic had predicted. 
Notwithstanding that Hoel lived under the same roof as his 
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fiancée, the old Breton ceremonial of “taking home the bride” 
had to be observed in all its features. In obedience to the French 
Jaw, the young couple had contracted the civil marriage before 
the mayor. Then the religious rites had taken place, with the 
solemnity becoming the occasion, at the church of Le Vivier. 
The bride had been escorted to her mother’s house, but Hoel 
was not permitted to follow her. His friends took charge of him. 

Evening came at last. The doors and windows of the cottage 
were closed and barricaded, as though the inmates were prepar- 
ing to stand a siege. Pretty soon the squeaking of a dzuzou—the 
Breton bagpipe—and the discharge of firearms announced the 
approach of the enemy. It was the bridegroom, escorted by a 
troop of young men. They had donned their best clothes for 
the occasion ; streamers of gay-colored ribbons were tied to their 
hatbands, and huge nosegays were fastened to the left lapel of 
their long vests. Some of them carried pistols and guns, which 
they fired from time to time amid loud huzzas. An old piper, 
blind of an eye and a notorious wag, led the way. They called 
a halt before the cottage, and, after a preliminary discharge of 
firearms, sounded a parley. 

The besieged were prepared for the emergency. They had 
secured a spokesman fully able to cope with the smart piper. 
This was a whimsical old shipmate of Pornic’s, whom the latter 
had fetched with much secrecy from Cancale and smuggled into 
the house the night before. 

This old tar showed himself suddenly at the garret-window 
armed with an immense speaking-trumpet, through which he bel- 
lowed: “Ship ahoy! Where bound?” 

The piper, taken aback at first by this unexpected summons, 
was rejoiced on recognizing the seaman, whom he knew well. 
He would have to deal with an adversary worthy of his steel. 

He had come, he said, to see justice done to his young friend, 
whose bride was unlawfully detained here and held captive by a 
set of pirates and robbers. : 

There was no such craft here, the jolly tar replied, but honest 
seamen and their families. His blind friend had better look else- 
where. 

No, the piper insisted, he had good reasons to believe the girl 
was here. If they were such honest folk they would not object 
to a search. 

This was a base insinuation which the ancient mariner re- 
pelled with scorn. But what sort of girl was that they sought? 
Was she not a little hunchback, crooked as a drunkard’s elbow ? 
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No; why, she was tall and graceful as a young sapling, 
straight as a spar. 

Perhaps it was the sallow-faced daughter of the piper, she 
whose eyes looked askew? 

The laugh was against the piper, but he continued, nothing 
daunted: The girl he sought was as fair as the lily, her eyes were 
as blue as the sky, her hair had the color of ripe wheat; she 
could look straighter than a sailor can walk out of a tavern. 

Thus the two men went on bandying jokes, the one describ- 
ing the most whimsical caricatures he could think of, the other 
tracing a portrait which, however exaggerated, was unmistakably 
that of* pretty Guyonne. 

At last the defender of the stronghold consented to admit the 
bridegroom within its walls and let. him see for himself. Hoel 
entered, escorted by the piper. Four girls were sitting close to- 
gether on a low bench; a large sheet was spread over the four 
concealing effectually their features and their forms. This was 
the last ordeal; the lover must guess which of these four veiled 
figures is his sweetheart. He paused, hesitated, then, stepping 
forward, laid his hand upon one of the covered heads. A general 
clapping of hands proclaimed his success, and Hoel clasped his 
blushing bride to his breast. 

The doors were thrown open now, and the whole party out- 
side were free to enter. This they did with due solemnity, four 
stout lads bearing the armoire, or clothes-press, the presentation 
of which is the occasion for another ceremony. For this heavy 
oaken press is the principal piece of furniture in the Breton pea- 
sant’s cottage. It is symbolic of the union of the “two made 
one” by the holy sacrament of marriage. Its capacious shelves 
will receive the clothes of the newly-married pair, the piles of 
household linen spun and woven by the bride’s mother during 
the long winter evenings in prevision of this occasion. Here the 
pair will store their hard-won savings, their little fineries, the 
garments of the children with whom God may bless their wed- 
ded life. In this armoire they will keep all the mementoes, sweet 
or sad, of the family, from the faded wreath of orange-blossoms 
which the young bride wore on her wedding-day to the piece of 
black crape which reminds them of death and mourning. 

The armoire had been hauled on a gaily-decorated cart, even 
the harness and the horse’s mane and tail being decked with 
bright-colored ribbons. It was lifted up by the four young men 
and laid down in the entrance. Annaic, as mistress of the house, 
spread over it a white table-cloth, upon which she placed two 
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huge dishes of crépes—a Breton dainty dish much like our pan- 
cakes—a jug of wine, and a silver drinking-cup. A weather-beaten 
fisherman, the oldest relative of the bridegroom, filled the cup 
and handed it to the most venerable member of the bride’s 
family, Annaic’s aunt from Cherruex, inviting her at the same 
time to partake of the crépes. She tasted of both, and then re- 
turned the compliment with much dignity of manner. The 
treaty of peace and amity between the two families having 
been thus sealed, the relatives of the young people invited the 
other guests to enter, and the armoire was placed in a prominent 
position in the sitting-room amidst the plaudits of the company, 
who were now ready for the merry-making. This involved co- 
pious libations of cider; grog was also prepared, in more mode- 
rate quantity, for the old salts. The festivities were prolonged 
tilla late hour in the night. Pornic got himself “ half-seas over” 
at the outset, and remained in that pleasant condition to the end. 
He was not intoxicated—those hard-headed Bretons can stand a 
good deal of drink—but he managed to keep himself in a state of 
supreme jollity, which had a most exhilarating effect on the com- 
pany. One or two old fellows went further and got royally 
drunk in honor of the bride. They sang the Celtic wedding- 
song, and won applause rather than blame, for every Breton 
knows that it is of bad omen for the newly-married pair if no- 
body has got ciaud de boire at their wedding-feast. 

The noise and revelry ceased, however, when an old matron 
rose to sing the “song of the bride,” the closing scene of the 
bridal festivities. This is not properly a song, but a plaintive 
chant addressed to the bride. The matron tells her to bid adieu 
to the joys and gayeties of girlhood ; she must now assume all the 
responsibilities of a wife, in whom all levity is unbecoming ; she 
must so behave that the breath of scandal shall not tarnish for 
one moment her fair name; she must be the loving companion, 
the faithful servant, and true comfort of her husband ; but, above 
all, she must look up to God in her trials and her joys, and teach 
her children to love and obey him. Full of wise advice and prac- 
tical good sense is the old Breton Chant de l’épousée, which for 
being told in homely words is not the less solemn from the reli- 
gious feeling which pervades it and the sobering effect it always 
produces on the company. 

The young people continued to live with their parents in the 
dearly-loved cottage, and a happier household could not have 
been found on the coasts of Brittany. 

Guyonne’s song was now heard all over the house, as in her 
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girlhood days. Hoel’s violin no longer gave forth those melan- 
choly strains so full of sadness. _ The soul of the player had 
passed into his instrument, and it sang a perpetual hymn of joy 
and gratitude. The young musician was seldom idle. He was 
often called away to distant places, and, though loath to leave 
his fireside, he felt that he had assumed new responsibilities and 
he must not throw away a chance of earning money. 

In another year the young couple’s happiness was made com- 
plete by the birth of a baby. Old Pornic was wild with joy. 

“A boy!” he cried—‘a fine boy. Hoel, we will make a 
seaman of him. I let you have your own way, but one Pornic 
a landsman is enough ; this one will redeem the name!” 

Hoel smiled and Guyonne shook her head, but they con- 
cluded, wisely, to let the old man have his say. The future sea- 
man, sleeping unconscious of his importance, would not be ready 
to embark for some years to come. 

Pornic went about, hailing every acquaintance he met with 
the question: “Have you seen my grandson—my fine sailor- 
boy?” He brought all his old shipmates to the house, and the 
wonderful baby’s health was drunk in many a Pichet of cider. 

Then, having exhausted himself and the list of his acquain- 
tances, and being warned by a slight twinge of rheumatism, the 
old fellow settled down and betook himself to carving little boats 
and building miniature ships for his grandson. 

Annaic told him that, at the rate he went, he would have more 
vessels afloat than the King of France by the time little Ivon was 
old enough to play with them. But, on the other hand, the in- 
dustrious grandmother cut and sewed such a quantity of baby- 
clothes that her husband asked her whether she thought the 
child would never grow bigger. 

They were a happy family, those Pornics. 


One day Hoel had gone to a christening several miles down 
the coast. A strong wind blew during the forenoon, and the 
tide rose to an unusual height. Just before dusk Guyonne took 
her baby in her arms and set out to meet Hoel, as was her wont 
when she knew the hour for his return. 

“ Keep close to the beach, where the soil is firm, daughter,” 
said Pornic; “ the sand has drifted with this wind and high tide. 
And look out for that bad place at the turn of the road. It is 
well named the Devil’s Pit. But you will not go so far—” 

“It is not likely that I shall, father ; I shall meet Hoel nearer 
home, I think. But even if I did not, there is no danger; I know 
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the coast well.”” And she went singing gaily and dandling her 
baby, who crowed and clapped its chubby hands. 

“T wish Hoel was home,” remarked Annaic to her husband ; 
“T dreamed last night that I was sewing a shroud. That’s a bad 
sign. 

ei Tut! tut!” replied Pornic. “ You were working at those 
sheets the whole evening, and it made you dream of a shroud. 
Now, if you had dreamed of muddy water, or of a ship sailing 
under bare poles and no wind blowing, there would be some 
reason for your fears.” 

And the old couple got into an argument about dreams. 

Meanwhile Guyonne went tripping down the bleak coast. 
She saw nothing of Hoel; he must have been detained. It was 
getting late, but the moon had come out and its pale rays flood- 
ed the sandy beach with mystic light. Little Ivon had fallen 
asleep and the young mother had ceased singing. She walked 
on, absorbed in thought and unconscious of the lateness of the 
hour and the distance travelled. She was thinking of her girlish 
days, of that sweet courtship which had been but the harbinger 
of a greater bliss. He was so kind, so devoted, her Hoel! And 
her baby, what a treasure! Yes, she was perfectly happy. Her 
soul was lifted up in thanksgiving to her Maker. 

Suddenly she heard on her left the faint, distant sounds of a 
violin. Looking up, she discerned far away in the moonlit, wind- 
ing road the dark outline of a man. It was he—it was her Hoel! 
She quickened her pace, keeping her eyes fixed on that dear 
form, as the mariner of old steered his course by the North Star. 

But what is it that impedes her progress? What makes her 
feet so heavy? As she lifts one the other sinks. The horrible 
truth flashed upon her. She had left the road and got among 
the quicksand holes; she had stepped over the edge of the Dev- 
il’s Pit! She struggled desperately to free herself, and every 
effort she made, displacing the sand, caused her to sink deeper. 
It isup to her knees now; a demon force is pulling her down, 
down into the bottomless pit. Clutching her baby to her breast, 
she gathers her strength for a supreme appeal : 

“Hoel! Hoel!” 

The wind brings to her the soft sounds of the violin. Hoel is 
playing a hymn, a song of joy composed on their wedding-day. 

“ Hoel!” she cries again desperately. The sand is up to her 
waist now. 

He has heard. He recognizes the dear voice, and knows 
that Guyonne is in danger. He pauses and with anxious eyes 
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scans the dimly-lit landscape. He sees her, and he bounds over 
the damp, sandy soil. 

“T come! I come! Keep up, Guyonne; I come!” 

Too late! 

She had ceased calling for help. She knew that death was 
inevitable, and she accepted her hard fate. The old legend 
comes to her mind. A pious Breton family returning from a 
pilgrimage to the shrine of Our Lady of Good Help got lost in 
the quicksands. The husband took his wife on his shoulders 
and bade her hold the child aloft. He sank, and the cruel sand 
hid him from the eyes of the weeping wife, to whose feet he still 
clung. She thought not of herself but of the child, whom she 
prayed to the Holy Virgin to save. Even as she disappeared in 
her turn her faith did not waver. A few moments later and no- 
thing would be seen but two little dimpled hands protruding 
from the sand and raised heavenwards. But Mary has heard 
the appeal ; she has witnessed the sacrifice of maternal love and 
measured the faith which wavers not even in the presence of 
death. She descends from heaven, she grasps the two little 
hands, and lo! the child emerges from its living tomb; next 
comes its mother still clinging to it, then the heroic father, who 
had devoted himself to prolong those dear lives, if only for a few 
minutes. Sustained by the hands of the Virgin Mother, they 
ascended to the heavenly abode, where her Son will give them 
eternal life. 

Guyonne thought of this legend as she held up her baby. 
She prayed that it might be spared; she prayed for her own 
soul, but her eyes were riveted on the man she loved, on Hoel, 
who came rushing towards her as if he were borne by the wind, 
only to see her die. She sighed; life was sweet and pleasant, 
and she was young. 

She kissed her baby, her darling boy, and, with cautious 
movements, lifted him up high above her head. He at least 
shall be saved! Her husband is but a few yards off now, but 
the sand is up to her neck. 

““Good-by, my Hoel! Love, good-by! Save our child!” 

With a last effort, which hastens her doom, Guyonne throws 
the child at Hoel’s feet just as he arrives panting at the brink of 
the fatal pit, and she sinks for ever from his sight. 

The sand settles quickly and all is silent. 

The horror-struck young man stood transfixed, appalled, gaz- 
ing with dilated eyes at the treacherous sand, so smooth and 
even, where but a moment ago a living being, his wife, had 
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stood. Where should he search? In what precise spot was the 
grave of his heart’s treasure? Like the sea, the sand guards its 
secret ; unlike the sea, it never gives up its dead. 

The cries of the poor bruised baby lying at his feet attracted 
his attention. He took the child in his arms, held it close to his 
breast, but made no attempt to console it. The hours flew and 
he was still there, rigid as a statue, gazing stupidly before him. 
The child had ceased crying and moaning. The moon was fast 
sinking below the horizon, and the waning light gave a ghostly 
aspect to surrounding objects. 

Waking suddenly from his stupor, Hoel looked round, uttered 
a wild shriek, and, clutching the child to his bosom, fled from the 
spot. 

Darkness had succeeded the evening twilight, and the chil- 
dren came not. Annaic, standing at the cottage door, was peer- 
ing with anxious eyes down the night-shrouded road. Gloomy 
forebodings filled her heart, and Pornic tried in vain to cheer 
her. 

“The silly things are young,” he said, “and the evening is 
bright and pleasant. They have tarried on the way to speak 
their soft nonsense and play with the baby, and probably forgot 
the time till the moon went down.” 

But as the night wore on and no tidings came of the absent 
ones, the good man began to share his wife’s anxiety. 

“T’ll go and meet them,” said he, taking his hat and stick. 

As he reached the garden-gate the wailing cry of an infant 
caused him to stop and Annaic to rush out tohis side. Through 
the gloom they discerned dimly a moving form. On it came, 
with hurried yet uncertain steps, and the parents recognized 
Hoel. 

“Alone!” 

“Where is Guyonne?” 

These exclamations burst simultaneously from the lips of the 
alarmed couple. 

“Guyonne! Guyonne!” repeated Hoel faintly, as he fell ex- 
hausted at their feet. 

Annaic caught the poor baby as it rolled, crying piteously, 
out of its father’s arms, while Pornic, with superhuman strength, 
lifted the unconscious body of his son and carried him into the 
cottage. 

Restoratives were applied, and after an hour of suspense, 
which seemed an age to the distracted parents, Hoel opened his 
eyes; but the light of reason had fled from them. He was de- 
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lirious, and amid his vagaries came continually the words, “ Guy. 
onne! dear Guyonne!” and “ The Pit!—O the cruel Pit!” 

“ She has fallen into the Devil’s Pit!” cried Annaic, horror. 
stricken. And she fell on her knees, moaning and praying al. 
ternately. 

“ Stay with him. I'll go and find out,” said Pornic. 

Bracing himself up, the sturdy old seaman brushed away the 
tears that dimmed his eyes, cast a lingering look upon his son, 
and, taking a lantern with him, sallied out in the night. He 
stopped at the first cottage on his way and asked his neighbor 
to come with him, whilst the latter’s young son would run to the 
village and fetch a doctor. Although Pornic’s soul yearned ‘for 
that son, who might die ere he returned, he did not hesitate ; he 
knew how much Annaic was wrapped in her daughter. ‘Guyonne 
must be found, or she too would die. 

The two men, and others whom they called up as they went, 
scanned carefully every foot of the road. The young woman 
might have fainted on the way, but they found not the slightest 
indication until they reached the Devil’s Pit. Here, after much 
cautious groping round the treacherous place, a clue was found 
at last. The rays of Pornic’s lantern fell upon a small red ob- 
ject lying on the white sand—one of the little woollen stockings 
worn by the baby. 

“ This is the place!” he called out hoarsely, and he stuck his 
stick upright in the sand to mark the spot. 

His companions grouped round him, and, advancing as far as 
they could do with safety, they plunged their arms into the mov- 
ing sand, they probed it with their long sticks, the old Breton 
penbas with its crooked end. It was of no avail; the sand kept 
its secret. But near the little stocking they had also recognized 
the deep imprint of Hoel's feet, where he had stood rooted to 
the spot by the awful vision of his sinking wife. Exploring a 
little farther they came upon Hoel’s violin and bow, which he 
had dropped on discovering Guyonne’s danger. The whole 
drama became clear to them now; no need of Hoel telling the 
story. 

After marking the fatal spot by means of several sticks tied 
together at one end, while the other was planted into the ground 
so as to form a triangle, the little party retraced their steps, Por- 
nic abstracted and silent, his companions respecting his grief. 
These rough fishermen and peasants possessed that innate deli- 
cacy of feeling which warns us not to offer empty words of sym- 
pathy to one who is crushed under a remediless sorrow. They 
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accompanied their friend as far as his gate, where they shook 
hands with him, and, with a “ Dieu te garde, mon gas /” \eft him to 
fulfil alone his sad mission—to tell a mother of a daughter’s cruel 
death. 

Annaic was beside herself with grief. “O the sea—the re- 
lentless sea!” she cried. “ Has it followed me even on the land 
to rob me of my last treasure?” k 

“Your God is the God of the sea and the land,” spoke the 
grave voice of the rector, who had come with the village physi- 
cian on hearing of the terrible misfortune which had befallen his 
favorite pupil. ‘ Nothing happens but through his will. Ques- 
tion not his wisdom, daughter, but remember that for every woe, 
however great, he has a balm. Lay your grief at his feet, and 
be comforted.” 

“Comforted! Ah! father, you forget that I am a mother; 
that it is my only child who has suffered this cruel death.” 

“ And you forget that a Mother stood once weeping at the 
foot of the cross to which her Son, crowned with thorns, was 
nailed ; that that Son died in great agony to redeem mankind. 
Your grief is natural, daughter; but think of Mary, of Our 
Lady of Seven Dolors, and your heart shall cease to rebel against 
the divine will.” 

The poor woman fell on her knees and prayed aloud to Mary, 
Consolatrix afflictorum, who is never deaf to the appeal of the sor- 
rowful. A flood of tears relieved her heart, and, hearing her 
little grandson moan in his sleep, she clasped the child to her 
bosom. “It is all that I have left of Guyonne,” she said; and, 
fervently, “O Virgin Mother! intercede for me that I may keep 
him. I place him under your protection. Guard him, O Mary!” 

Meantime Pornic, with bent head and knitted brows, was 
watching the doctor ministering to Hoel. The poor man awaited 
the verdict as though his own life depended on it. Big drops of 
sweat pearled upon his forehead, and anon a tear rolled down his 
bronzed cheeks. 

The doctor held a hurried whispered consultation with the 
rector, and the latter, coming up to the old seaman, took him by 
the arm and led him aside. 

“ Be strong, my friend, and prepare for the worst—” 

“ My son—” 

“Unless God wills it otherwise, Hoel will leave us before 
many days.” 

“ Hoel !—going—after Guyonne—” muttered brokenly the 
old man; and, as one dazed, he returned to his son’s bedside, 
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knelt, and, taking one of Hoel’s hands in his own, remained there, 
silent, motionless, gazing with burning eyes, that shed no tears 
now, upon the pallid face he loved so well. 

During three days Hoel was delirious; on the fourth the fever 
left him and he recognized his parents, but life’s fire had burnt 
out during that fierce struggle. The doctor shook his head sadly. 
“ The end will sodén come,” he said. 

The worthy rector, who had not failed to visit the cottage 
every day, bringing the comforts of religion and of loving sym. 
pathy to Pornic and his wife, heard the confession of the dying 
man and administered the last sacraments to him. Hoel was 
quiet and free from pain. Death had no terrors for him. He 
begged his parents’ forgiveness for any sorrow he had ever 
caused them, and urged them to go and take some rest. Seeing 
him peaceful and disposed to sleep, the old couple went down- 
stairs to take some slight refreshment and to talk over their fears 
and hopes. Pornic insisted that the doctor’s fears were un- 
founded. 

“ He is better,” he said ; “ the fever has left him; all he wants 
now is strength.” 

Annaic shook her head, but made no reply. She did not 
want to rob the good man of that last hope. But she pressed 
little Ivon more closely to her breast, and a tear dropped upon 
the face of the sleeping child. 

Suddenly the sounds of a violin were heard. Can it be Hoel 
playing? Impossible! And yet who else could make the instru- 
ment speak so? It wept, it prayed, it told of sufferings unbear- 
able. 

Annaic fell on her knees. Her lips moved in prayer, but her 
vacant gaze told of the awful terror that filled her soul. 

“1 can’t stand this any longer,” cried Pornic, as if awaking 
from atrance. And he sprang up to go to his son’s room. 

But the music had changed now. It was a song of joy, a ho- 
sanna fit for the angelic choir. It sang the praise of a God of 
mercy, gratitude for prayers answered. All at once it burst into 
a glorious song of triumph. The harmony swelled and rose, so 
awfully grand that the two listeners stood breathless, motion- 
less, spell-bound. Then came a last cry of triumph, a crash, and 
silence reigned. 

Coming at last to their senses, Pornic and his wife rushed up- 
stairs and entered the sick man’s room. Hoel lay on his bed as 
if he had fallen back from a sitting posture; his eyes were up- 
turned as though they were gazing at some beautiful vision, his 
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lips parted in a sweet smile, and his wan features wore an air of 
beatitude. He was dead. 

The violin, with all its strings broken, had fallen on the floor 
by the bedside. 


The last time that I visited the Breton coast I called at the 
cottage by the marshes. Pornic was sitting on a bench in the 
sunshine outside the gaté, His long hair, now quite white, and 
his flowing beard gave a patriarchal expression to his kindly fea- 
tures. He was still quite robust, and, if his legs were not as 
strong as of old, his hands had lost none of their vigor, as I found. 
out when he grasped mine. 

“ Et le petit gar ?” 1 asked. 

“ There he is with his grandma,” replied the old man. “ Did’ 
you ever see a finer sailor-boy ?”” And love, pride, and delight 
beamed out of his eyes. 

Annaic, a little bent and very gray, was coming up ,from the 
garden leaning on a handsome young lad who wore the blue 
shirt and smart glazed cap of the French merchant navy. It was. 
Ivon, Guyonne’s baby. 

“So he will be a seaman like his ancestors?" I asked the good 
woman as we sat, later, by the chimney-corner. Pornic and his. 
grandson had left us two alone for a few minutes. 

“ The boy wished it ever since he began to toddle about, and 
it makes his grandfather happy. It was God’s will.” 

“You must be worn with constant anxiety ?” 

“No; I have learned to trust in a higher power. I have com- 
mitted my boy to the keeping of the Blessed Virgin, and some- 
how I do not feel my old dread of the sea. I cannot say that I 
am not sad when he is away—my darling! he is such a comfort,. 
so good and kind, and he loves me and Pornic so much! Did 
you notice ?—he has his mother’s eyes.” 

The two men returned. 

“‘ Now, monsieur, we will go to the grave, if you are ready,” 
said Pornic. 

The Devil’s Pit has lost its name. A pile of stones surmount- 
ed by a cross marks the dangerous spot and warns the traveller. 
At the foot of this tumulus is a tomb of masonry-work covered: 
with a granite slab. There rests Hoel the Fiddler, guarding the 
approach to Guyonne’s grave. 

Pornic bought the fatal strip of land, the rector consecrated 
it and obtained special permission to bury the faithful young: 


husband near his wife—the victim of maternal love. 
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The peasants still cross themselves when they pass the place, 
but they no longer turn away in terror: they kneel and saya 
short prayer. 





AUMALE AND CHANTILLY. 


THE magnificent domain of Chantilly, once the celebrated seat 
of the great house of Condé, is now a French national property, 
thanks to the generosity of its lawful owner, the Duke of Aumale. 

Chantilly is a neat little town of the Department of Oise, on 
the river Nonnette, and distant from Paris only twenty-four miles. 
To art-loving Americans, who are wont to make light of dis- 
tances, and mind less jumping from New York to San Francisco 
than the average Parisian would from New York to Yonkers, 
it must be pleasant to know that next summer they will find, at 
what they will surely call the very doors of Paris, a new public 
property to enjoy and a new museum to visit, compared to 
which most of the French wonders will sink into relative insig- 
nificance, not to say insipidity. 

In view of this fact the following unpretentious pages, writ- 
ten by one who knows Chantilly as an old hen its family roost, 
may be, to prospective tourists, of an artistic as well as an his- 
torical and practical interest. 

A few words about the illustrious donor will not, I trust, be 
out of place. Everybody knows—in France, at least—that Henri- 
Eugéne-Philippe-Louis d’Orléans is the fourth son of the late 
King Louis-Philippe ; that he was born in 1822, distinguished 
himself in Africa under Marshal Bugeaud, was appointed in 
1847 governor-general of Algeria, received the submission of 
brave Abd-el- Kader, and, after the Parisian political earthquake 
of 1848, exchanged all his previous honors for twenty-two years 
of the sad life of an exile in England, where he is now again, 
by the grace of President Grévy, in spite of his having lived in 
France since 1872 the unobtrusive life of an Academician and of 
a law-abiding citizen and soldier. ; 

But what is not so generally known is the way he came to 
be Duke of Aumale, and, later, the arch-millionaire landlord of 
Chantilly. 

Aumale is a French town of some three thousand inhabitants, 
situated in the Department of Seine-Inférieure, on the river 
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Bresle. English historians still call it Albemarle, its ancient 
name when it was the chief town of an earldom which was 
created by William the Conqueror in 1070, then returned to 
France in 1203, and finally given by Philippe-Auguste to the 
French counts of Dammariin. From that time the title of Earl 
of Albemarle, and that of Duke of the same name conferred by 
Charles II. on the distinguished military commander, George 
Monk, have been merely nominal in England. 

Owing to the custom which prevailed in France and else- 
where, before 1789, to give away large tracts of land, together 
with the people on them, as dowries to marriageable daughters of 
royal or noble blood, the title and property of Albemarle—which 
we will now call by its true name, Aumale—were transferred with 
Jeanne, daughter of Simon de Dammartin, to the house of Cas- 
tile, then in 1340 to the Harcourt family, and in 1417 to the 
house of Lorraine, for which it was made a dukedom. Anne of 
Lorraine, however, having become the wife of the Duke of 
Nemours, brought it with her into the house of Savoy, and there 
it remained until 1675, when Louis XIV. bought it for his 
legitimized son, the Duke of Maine. It was through the mar- 
riage of the granddaughter of that prince with Louis-Philippe- 
Joseph d’Orléans in 1769 that Aumale was finally settled upon 
that house, and, although there were no longer any real dukedoms 
after the French Revolution, the fourth son of Louis-Philippe 
d’Orléans—himself the son of Louis-Philippe-Joseph—found in his 
cradle, in 1822, the empty title of Duc d’Aumale, under which 
he has since been known to the world. 

Fortunately for him, in 1829, when he was but seven years 
old, he was chosen as prospective heir to an immense fortune 
by Louis-Henri-Joseph, Prince of Condé, whose only son, the 
young, gallant, and unfortunate Duke of Enghien, had been put 
to death by Bonaparte on the 21st of March, 1804. So-called 
historians, like Louis Blanc in his otherwise interesting Histoire 
de dix Ans, say that in July, 1830, the Revolution which gave 
the throne to Louis-Philippe so disgusted the Prince of Condé 
that he repented of his intended bequest to young D’Aumale, 
and thought of revoking it altogether. But death, boldly 
though unwarrantedly ascribed to foul play countenanced by 
King Louis-Philippe, overcame this design, and on the 30th of 
August, 1830, D’Aumale became all of a sudden vastly richer than 
any of his four brothers, Orléans, Nemours, Joinville, and Mont- 
pensier; for among the princely estates which accrued to him 
from the unexpected demise of the last of the Condés were the 
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thousands of acres of fertile land and gold-yielding forests 
which, together with the “ Petit Chateau,” then constituted the 
unique domain of Chantilly. 


As far back as the sixteenth century we find the castle and 
domain of Chantilly spoken of by historians as among the most 
magnificent in France. Lords were then no longer looking for 
inaccessible heights on which to build gloomy but substantial 
fortresses. Haughty dungeons, with their king-and-sky-defying 
gables, were making room for elegant towers gracefully reflect- 
ed by the quiet waters of a lake orariver. Constant military 
excursions to Italy were instilling into the minds of noblemen a 
desire for bric-4-brac, statues, paintings, fine walks and gardens. 
Bastions and draw-bridges ceased soon to make a lord of their 
owner, who, to maintain his right to his title, was compelled to 
call to his help the best sculptors and architects of this glorious 
epoch of the “renaissance ” of art. 

The fifteenth century had been fairly launched when Chan- 
tilly—then a mere dungeon lost in endless forests—fell to the 
ownership of the powerful family of Montmorency, first heard 
of in the middle of the tenth century, and which has since borne 
the proud title of “first Christian barons and first barons of 
France.” Long indeed would be the list of constables, mar- 
shals, and other illustrious servants given to its country by the 
Montmorency family. To narrate their exploits would be to 
write half the history of France. 

Constable Anne de Montmorency, who was the companion- 
in-arms of Francis I. (1525-1526), was also the first enchanter 
who created Chantilly and began to make it an earthly para- 
dise. Under his own supervision, when the battle-field did 
not summon him to more important duties, fine walks were 
cut open through the unexplored forests, and in 1530 the 
“Great Castle” was inaugurated with pomp and princely 
grandeur, throwing open to all its vast galleries and gorgeous 
halls, which, according to Ducerceau in his book, Les plus 
excellents Bédtiments de France, contained admirable examples of 
both antique and modern art, “filled with arms of all descrip- 
tions, Flemish tapestries, medals, statues, bronzes, and rare 
books.” 

It is much to be regretted that Ducerceau, as a contemporary 
of Anne de Montmorency, did not deem it necessary to give to 
posterity the names of the architects who were the skilful co- 
-laborers of the great constable. We know, however, that one of 
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them was the celebrated Jean Bullant, who also built a part of 
the Paris Tuileries, begun in 1564, by order of Queen Catherine 
de Médicis, on a ground previously occupied by a tile-kiln— 
hence its rather strange name for a kingly mansion. Bullant 
superintended more especially the drawing and construction 
of the “ Little Chantilly Castle,” afterwards added to the great 
one, and the only corps.de-logis now existing of all the work of 
Constable Anne, who fell gloriously, covered with wounds, in 
1567 while fighting and defeating the Calvinists on the plains of 
St. Denis. 

Sixty-five years later Henry de Montmorency, Anne’s grand- 
son—so brave that he was made an admiral when but seventeen 
years old—was unfortunate enough to incur the displeasure of 
Richelieu by harboring in Languedoc, of which he was the 
governor, Gaston, Duke of Orléans, then in arms against his own 
brother, King Louis XIII. Captured by royal troops at Castel- 
naudary, Henry was brought to Toulouse and sentenced to death 
by the Parliament of that city. In vain did the whole country, 
which admired and loved him, plead and entreat for his pardon. 
Richelieu’s policy was to crush the nobility and to establish the 
absolute power of the king; and in 1632 the most powerful 
house of France saw the last of the first ducal branch of the 
Montmorencys decapitated as a vulgar felon—he whose godfa- 
ther had been Henry IV., who never called him otherwise than 
“my son”! 

By this sad event the vast estate of Chantilly fell, in the 
French parlance, en guenoutlle—that is to say, became the property 
of Charlotte-Marguerite of Montmorency, Henry’s sister, who 
brought it into the house of Bourbon when becoming the wife 
of Henry II., Prince of Condé, and the mother of the “Great 
Condé,” by whom the domain was so transformed as to rouse 
the wrathful jealousy of the over-pompous and over-sensitive 
“Roi-Soleil.” It was in 1675 that, after numberless victories, 
Louis 11. de Bourbon chose Chantilly for his haven of rest. He 
respected the work of Bullant, but in 1679 replaced the “Great 
Castle” by a more modern one of far larger dimensions. The 
famous architect and landscape-designer André le Nétre super- 
intended the laying-out of the lawns and gardens with so much 
taste and success that Louis XIV., struck with admiration at 
their sight, conceived at once the project of the Versailles 
Park. 

From that time to the death of the Great Condé, which oc- 
curred on the 6th of November, 1686, Chantilly was a fit succes- 
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sor to the celebrated hotel of Rambouillet—situated in the street 
of St. Thomas du Louvre, in Paris—which from 1610 to 1648 con- 


tributed so much to the refinement of French manners, taste, and | 


language. To the regal abode of the hero of Rocroi came 
Racine, Moliére, Boileau, and a host of great men and women, 
all anxious to recite in his presence the masterpieces of their 
overflowing genius amid the plaudits of all the beauty and chiv- 
alry of France in the seventeenth century. 

But as for the “Great Castle” built by Constable Anne, one 
must go to the National Library of France and hunt up old en- 
gravings in order to understand how splendid was the one built 
and embellished by the Condés. The awful year of 1793 passed 
and left nothing of it but the “ Little Castle,” which became a 
horse-barrack and thus escaped being also razed to the ground 
by the French vandals of that tempestuous epoch. 

It is the privilege of historical seats to speak to the soul, to 
evoke reminiscences of the past, to call back to life the solemn 
array of bygone centuries, together with their heroes whose no- 
ble deeds have engraved their names on the brass tablets of 
fame. 

None more than Chantilly has a right to the thoughtful ad- 
miration of the lover of history. Through the scented roads of 
this immense oasis, during the lovely month of May, strolled once 
arm-in-arm Charles Quint, the mighty, and the gallant Francis, 
who lost all but his honor at Pavia. Through its deep woods, 
where deer and boar still roam in countless herds, sported 
Charles IX., the weak-minded abettor of the St. Barthélemy 
massacre, the most illustrious victim of which, Admiral Coligny, 
now peacefully sleeps on Chantilly grounds. 

There it was that Henry IV., the witty king of la poule au pot, 
took his amusing revenge upon the Duke of Mayenne, whom he 
had signally defeated at Arques and Ivry. The duke, who was 
very stout and tipped the scale at more than three hundred 
pounds, used to spend, so says the chronique, more time at table 
than Henry of Navarre in bed. So in 1596, when he at last 
made his peace with the Mavarrais, then King of France, the lat- 
ter received him at Chantilly, had him provided with a bounti- 
ful dinner, and after several hours of high feasting invited “his 
dear cousin” to a walk and began climbing up a very steep hill. 
Henry was forty, but comfortably lean and light-footed. The 
duke also was forty, but uncomfortably fat and considerably the 
heavier for his Gargantua-like junketing. Etiquette compelled 
him, nevertheless, to keep pace with his new master and to an- 
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swer him back as best he could. It is useless to say that when 
they reached the top of the hill poor Mayenne was considerably 
blown. “ Well, cousin,” exclaimed Henry, turning to him with 
a hearty laugh, “this is the only harm I'll ever do you. Good- 
by!” And he nimbly rushed down the hill, leaving the ex-chief of 
“the League” to pant and digest in peace before attempting the 
same feat. 

All this and a great deal more young D’Aumale learned from 
his tutors. No wonder that his imagination was struck by the 
many interesting reminiscences coupled with the heroic deeds of 
the Montmorencys and the Condés. He was but fifteen years 
old when he conceived the project, which he has since so re- 
markably accomplished, not only to write the history of the 
“Great Condé,” but to restore to Chantilly its pristine splendor 
and to make it a lasting monument, commemorative of a period 
of French glory the annals of which would be written on the 
walls,.in the galleries, in the collections and archives, and even 
in the gardens laid out again from Le Ndtre’s designs and once 
more peopled with the statues of hundreds of heroes who had 
been made to bite the dust by the wily beheaders of Louis XVI. 

Haunted night and day by the generous thought, he sum- 
moned to his presence in 1840—he was then entering his eight- 
eenth year—a celebrated architect, M. Duban, and ordered him 
to prepare, from the treasures of his own and of the National 
Library, a complete plan of restoration, to the execution of which 
he has devoted more than eight millions of francs. One by one, 
on the very foundations of the tenth century, reappeared the con- 
structions tv which the counts of Senlis and the Lavals had for- 
merly contributed. Then rose towards heaven the towers of the 
medizval dungeon destroyed in the fourteenth century. The 
Bullant castle, erected in 1522, was repaired and transformed 
into a private mansion for the prince and his young wife, a Nea- 
politan princess, whom he married in 1844. In this corps-de-logis 
is “La Galerie des Batailles,” in which the Belgian master, 
Francois van der Meulen, son-in-law of another master, Charles 
Lebrun, the rival of Poussin and Lesueur, immortalized all the 
Great Condé’s victories. 

The Revolution of 1848 stopped suddenly the reconstruction 
of Chantilly. The duke was then contemplating the rebuilding 
of the “ Great Castle,’”’ which he wished to devote to a museum 
and to the holding of grand and princely receptions. In order 
to prevent any scheme of sequestration or spoliation during his 
exile, he caused a fictitious sale of the whole domain to be made 
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to a syndicate of English bankers. But in 1875, when he became 
once more a French citizen in the full possession of his rights, he 
called to Chantilly a distinguished architect, M. Daumet, who, 
note-book and pencil in hand, listened for three hours to the 
plans of the prince, and then declared himself ready to carry 
them through to the letter. 

The work was at once begun. The old foundations of the 
“Condé’s Great Castle’’ were scrupulously preserved and built 
upon, and the result of M. Daumet’s exertions was and remains 
a perfect revival of long-lost and almost forgotten marvels of 
architecture. 

No lover of true art can help being struck with admiration 
and wonder, as if suddenly brought face to face with the realiza- 
tion of one of Gustave Doré’s dreams, when, coming from the 
racing-grounds—established at Chantilly by the Duke of Or. 
léans in 1832, with a hippodrome twenty-five hundred yards in 
circumference—he stands in the presence of the now skilfully 
united “ Little and Great” Castles, with their entrancing per- 
spectives of cupolas, lofty roofs, rotundas, graceful towers, 
countless steeples and spires, out of which rises the nave of the 
central chapel, surmounted by a statue of St. Louis, while on the 
vast esplanade facing the stately entrance court, called -Cour 
ad’ Honneur, towers the imposing figure of Constable Anne of 
Montmorency. 

But, grand and costly as the exterior may appear, and really 
is, it is nothing compared with the unique treasures accumu- 
lated, with Oriental lavishness and thoroughly French patience 
and taste, in the galleries, /oggias, and apartments of Chantilly. 

Wherever you may go you find yourself confronted with 
truly rare and beautiful works of art. You ascend the broad 
flight of steps that leads to the second story, and your eyes are 
fascinated by a forged iron baluster of exquisite finish, in which 
fleurs-de-lis are curiously blended in brass with the delicately- 
moulded monogram of D’Aumale. Now youare in the “ Galerie 
des Cerfs,” and find yourself dazzled, as well as puzzled, by the 
still gorgeous Gobelin tapestries made more than two hundred 
years ago for the Prince of Condé. But here is the chapel, and, 
even if it were not the house of God, you would feel ashamed to 
stand otherwise than bareheaded in the presence of so many 
marvels of human genius. The main altar was sculptured by Jean 
Goujon, whom posterity has called the French Phidias. These 
renaissance panels were carved by the Best artists of an epoch so 
profuse in arabesque foliage and grotesque animals, extended 
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into scroll-work and interlaced to suit the most capricious fancies 
of the Philibert Delormes of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. Through the sacred edifice a mysterious and soul-stirring 
light is delicately shed by two genuine stained-glass windows of 
that time, representing respectively Constable Anne and his four 
sons, and his wife and four daughters, all on their knees and 
praying. Step a little further and you are in another chapel in 
which are kept the hearts of those who were the Condés. Every- 
where masterpieces are in profusion, whether they be statues, 
bronzes, or paintings. There are also many historical trophies: 
here may be seen a flag won at the battle of Denain by the 
“Great Condé,” together with his own fanion, the sword he re- 
ceived from Louis XIV., his pistols, and several other memen- 
toes of his military life. 

One of the handsomest duen retiros in the “ Little Castle” is 
the library. The most fastidious bookworm could find nothing 
to criticise either in the arrangement for the enjoyment of the 
reader or in the method which has been exercised in gathering 
up sO many rare manuscripts and richly bound books of all de- 
scriptions, embracing every branch of ancient and modern litera- 
ture, scientific or otherwise. These have cost the distinguished 
collector an immense amount of personal research, as well as a 
large amount of money. 

Much could be said of the galleries of paintings, tapestries, 
bronzes, arms, statues, and artistic furniture which occupy the 
whole part of the “Great Castle" overlooking the stables and 
forming the top angle of that triangular construction. 

There, as everywhere else, one feels the all-pervading deter- 
mination of the prince to possess nothing but masterpieces char- 
acteristic of various civilizations, and to group around them the 
best works connected with the national history of his own 
country. Side by side with the “Three Graces” of Raphael 
and the “ Joan of Arc” of Annibal Carrache, many a time have 
I admired, under a magnificent ceiling painted by the lamented 
Paul Baudry, who died in January, 1886, the portrait of the 
most eminent historical painter of our time, Jean-Dominique- 
Auguste Ingres, painted by himself; the famous and only por- 
trait of Moliére, attributed to Pierre Mignard, who for twenty- 
two years was the favorite of the popes before being the prin- 
cipal painter of Louis-le-Grand ; the no less remarkable portrait 
of Bonaparte, as First Consul, by Frangois Gérard, a pupil of the 
celebrated David, whom many think he ultimately surpassed ; 
the “ Assassination of the Duke de Guise,” by that “ Girondin ” 
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of art, Paul Delaroche, the painter of the vast Hemicycle of the 
“ Palais des Beaux-Arts ” ; the “ Réveil de Psyché,” by Prud’hon; 
not to speak of hundreds of other famous portraits and of the 
invaluable series of three crayon drawings from Ciouet, Quesnel, 
and Jean Cousin, each of which, as relics of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, is worth bags of modern gold. It would take several 
volumes to describe at length, and several months to admire at 
leisure, the collections of Chantilly, the loss of which—although 
their actual cost may not have exceeded fifteen millions of francs 
—would be irreparable, should blind elements or still blinder re. 
volutionary cranks happen to destroy them. 

When it was publicly announced last autumn that the owner 
of Chantilly had willed his beautiful estate to France, it caused a 
genuine sensation in the French capital. People were not want- 
ing who thought it a good joke, indeed, to have termed “a long- 
planned one” the decision arrived at by the duke. Smart politi- 
cians saw nothing in it but a shrewd move on the part of the 
then exiled prince, who, being childless and one of the largest 
landholders in France, could well afford, they thought, to sacri- 
fice even so fine a piece of property as Chantilly as an induce- 
ment for his being called back to the free enjoyment of his other 
numerous farms and castles. But it was soon proved that as far 
back as June 3, 1884, D’Aumale had entrusted to M. Fontana, 
his private counsellor and attorney, a holographic testament 
which contained the following self-explaining clause: 


“ As it is my wish to make France at large the ultimate owner of the 
entire domain of Chantilly, with its forests, lawns, water-works, edifices and 
all their contents, such as trophies, pictures, books, archives, and art works 
—which, in their exsemd/e, form a complete and diversiform monument of 
French art in all its branches and a history of my country through periods 
of glory—I have resolved to entrust it to the keeping of an illustrious body 
which has done me the honor of calling me into its ranks in a double 
capacity, and which, while being subject—as are all societies—to certain 
unavoidable transformations, is nevertheless free from partisan passions, 
and, as such, less liable to suffer from the sudden and violent changes 
brought out by political outbreaks.” 


The illustrious body herein referred to was the National In- 
stitute of France, born on the 25th of October, 1795, of the union 
into one harmonious whole of the remnants of the academies and 
art institutions destroyed by the revolutionary storm of the last 
century. It now consists of five academies—namely, the French 
Academy, the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres, that 
of the Sciences, of the Fine Arts, and of the Moral and Political 
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Sciences. The owner of Chantilly could not have chosen a more 
distinguished and responsible heir than this world-renowned 
body, whose only aim is to promote—with the help of the most 
celebrated scholars of all nations, who consider it an honor to 
become its correspondents—such scientific and literary under- 
takings as would tend to the welfare of mankind. 

On the day following the announcement of the deeding of 
Chantilly the French people heard of another incident which had 
taken place on July 14, 1886. In the morning of that French na- 
tional holiday the Duc d’Aumale was at his mansion of Nou- 
vion-en-Thiérache, in the Department of Aisne, in consultation 
with M. Limbourg, a well-known lawyer of the Paris Court of 
Appeals, whom he had requested to draw in a legal form a codi- 
cil fully and definitely confirming the dispositions contained in 
the above-quoted will of 1884. Suddenly, as they were thus en- 
gaged in the private study of the prince, a valet entered bearing 
the card of a visitor. By request of the duke, M. Limbourg 
went to the parlor and there found M. Isaie Levaillant, the un- 
der-chief of the national police. 

“T am here,” said the representative of the French gendarmes, 
“to formally notify the Duc d’Aumale of the issuing by Presi- 
dent Grévy of a decree ordering citizen Henri-Eugéne-Philippe- 
Louis d'Orléans to leave French soil within twenty-four hours, 
on account of his blunt protest against his dismissal from the 
army.” 

“No more significant day could have better suited the com. 
munication of such an order,” courteously answered M. Lim- 
bourg, “and I shall at once acquaint the duke with the motive of 
your early call.” 

A few hours later D’Aumale had rewritten and signed the 
codicil prepared by M. Limbourg, and crossed the frontier to 
join in his exile the Count of Paris and his eldest son, Robert, 
Duke of Orléans, born in 1869 from the marriage of the count 
with his cousin, Princess Marie of Montpensier. 

The Academy of Moral and Political Sciences was the first to 
listen officially, on October 2, 1886, to the reading made by its 
perpetual secretary, M. Jules Simon, of the documents relating 
to the donation of Chantilly. On the 27th of the same month the 
Central Administration Commission of the five academies sub- 
mitted the following resolution, which was unanimously adopted : 

“The National Institute of France, assembled in full congress at the 


Mazarine Palace, having taken cognizance of the various documents per- 
taining to the donation made to them of the domain of Chantilly by the 
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Duke of Aumale, beg to convey to him the expression of their deep grati- 
tude for so generous and patriotic a liberality, and invest their Central 
Administrative Commission with full power to take the necessary steps 
towards the legal acceptance of said donation.” 


To understand the term “legal acceptance,” it must be 
known that in France no municipal councils, hospitals, or other 
corporations are permitted to accept any donations without 
having previously obtained the assent of the National Council 
of State. 

A special commission was accordingly delegated to call on 
Senators Bocher and Denormandie, and M. Edmond Rousse, a 
member of the French Academy, to whom on August 29, 1886— 
according to a ponderous document—“ Mgr. le Duc d’Aumale, 
géntral de division, membre de I'Institut, grand croix de la Légion 
d’Honneur, domicilié de droit & Paris, rue de Varenne, No. 59, 
et résidant actuellement 4 Woodnorton (Angleterre),” had given 
collectively, in the presence of M. Perrette, chancellor of the 
French Consulate-General in London, a full power of attorney 
for the formal transfer of Chantilly to the Institute of France. 

The transfer was duly executed in Paris on the 30th of Octo- 
ber, and laid by the Minister of Public Instruction and Fine Arts 
before the Council of State, which approved it in the beginning 
of December. 

Finally, on December 20, 1886, the following decree appeared 
in the columns of the ¥ournal Officiel : 


“ The President of the French Republic, the Council of State having been heard, 
decrees: 

“ART. 1. The Institute of France is authorized to accept, with the 
clauses, charges, and conditions imposed, the donation between living 
parties irrevocably made to it by Henri-Eugéne-Philippe-Louis d'Orléans, 
Duke of Aumale, according to acts of October 26 and December 3, 1886, 
quoted above, of the usufructuary property of the domain of Chantilly, to- 
gether with the books, collections, art works, and furniture gathered up in 
the castles thereof. 

“ At the expiration of the usufruct (that is to say, after the duke’s death), 
due reserves having been made for the payment of the yearly bequests in- 
stituted by the donor, the revenues accruing from the domain will be de- 
voted to the keeping in good order of the buildings, parks, gardens, and 
collections ; to the development of the library and galleries; to the estab- 
lishment of life pensions or allocations on behalf of learned men, literary 
men, or artists in need; to the foundation of prizes aiming at the encou- 
ragement of those who devote themselves to arts or letters; lastly, to the 
various expenses which might result from the opening to the public of the 
parks, gardens, and artistic galleries and collections, which will take the 
mame of ‘ Musée Condé.’ ; 
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“ART. 2, The Minister of Public Instruction and Fine Arts will see that 
this decree be put in full force. 
“ (Signed) JuLEs GREvy.” 


Among the yearly bequests mentioned in the above decree 
are found sums varying from one to ten thousand francs given 
in perpetuum to hospitals, churches, colleges, schools, and boards 
of charities of the departments of Oise and Aisne, and to the 
Paris “ Lycées”” Fontanes and Henry IV. It is also provided 
that three members of the Institute of France shall form a super- 
visory board, the president of which shall be a member of the 
French Academy. They will have a right to private lodgings at 
Chantilly, as well as a subordinate officer entrusted with the 
keeping and maintenance of the museum and collections. 

To give a positive estimate of the intrinsic value of this 
splendid donation would be impossible, the historical and art 
collections being in theinselves invaluable. 

Suffice it to say that the 22,370 square acres of forests, arable 
lands, and pastures represent 20,000,000 of francs, while the build- 
ings are worth at least 15,000,000, making a grand total of 
45,000,000, which may be made to yield to the Institute of France 
an annual income of more than 600,000 francs over and above all 
charges stated in the contract. 

But although the donation is, in the mind of the donor, an ir- 
revocable one, it must not be lost sight of that the final stipula- 
tion of the ponderous document which has been mentioned above 
positively states that should, at any time or for whatever cause, 
the Institute fail or be prevented to fulfil one or the other of the 
charges imposed by the testator, said donation would be in- 
stantly and ipso facto revoked and returned, in its integrity, to 
the donor or his lawful heirs. 

Haters of the church who, among the French Radicals, would 
be tempted to close the Chantilly chapels or to deprive the 
churches and schools of Oise and Aisne of their just bequests, 
will do well to impress this stipulation upon their minds. 

Commenting upon the splendid donation, Edouard Hervé, 
the distinguished Academician, has said: ‘“ The Tuileries are no 
more. Chantilly will be something more than the Tuileries; not 
because of its destination, but because of the unity of thought 
and the excellence of supervision that presided over its creation, 
its disposition, its ornamentation. A mob of madmen burned the 
Palace of the Kings; to the Duc d’Aumale we owe now the 
Palace of the Nation.” 








SUNSHINE. 


SUNSHINE. 
TWO PICTURES FROM A SANCTUARY OF OUR LADY OF GRACE. 


i. 


IN the gray morning, ere uprose the sun 
And silent shadows fled before the day, 
Twin candles burned a blesséd life away 
Where offered up Himself, the Holy One, 
Amid the throng of hidden seraphim 
And prayers of faithful souls that humbly sought 
His blessing on the day’s each deed and thought— 
This moment’s memory to light the dim 
And lingering work-day’s hours that should bring 
Each soul more near its perfect blossoming. 


Slowly the sun mounted the eastern sky 


With promise of his coming golden grown, 
Softly through crevice of choir-window shone, 
Dimmed not the candles wasting holily, 
Nor touched the altar whereon shone unseen 
The Eternal Sun; but clothed with sudden light 
Foligno’s Holy Child, blessing from height 
Of Mary’s knees—His royal Heart’s dear queen, 
Whose mantle blue e’en bore sad Calvary’s shade 
While on her arms the Sun of Justice played. 


II. 


Shone through the open window sky of June 
Flecked by the fresh green maple-boughs, wind-swayed, 
Where sunshine played at hide-and-seek with shade, 
While sparrows twittered to the wind’s low tune. 
Token of earthly bliss the vision seemed— 
Calm-hearted rivers that the blue looked on, 
White daisy-fields light rippling in the sun, 
Swift-opening roses that by salt waves gleamed ; 
O’er all, to earth scarce seeming to belong, 
Rising the shy brown thrush’s golden song. 
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Sudden, earth’s visions paled in light divine 
Shining from hidden depths of downcast eyes 
Where, dusky shadow ’gainst the glimmering skies, 
Knelt black-veiled sister; on her breast the sign 
Of Infinite Love in flame’s red blazon wrought. 
Blue skies grew dim, more dim June’s blossoms seemed, 
Deep-hearted streams in shallow rapids gleamed, 
Earth’s glamour broken by the holy thought 
Filling with peace the brown-robed sister’s face, 
Tuning her heart to silent song of grace. 





A CHAT ABOUT NEW BOOKS. 


THE novel-reading public ought by this time to be weary of 
Russians—the Russians depicted in the fashionable translations. 
Turguéneff, a master of style, was weakened in the estimation of 
some of the “cultured” by the fact that he wrote so much in 
French. Nevertheless he was the best of them. Then Tolstoi 
was introduced to us in an English dress, and people who found 
Sir Walter Scott tiresome pretended to be enthusiastic over his 
interminable War and Peace. Now the leading man is Fedor Dos- 
toiefisky, and not to know him well and his fellow-Russian, Ler- 
montoff, a little is as fatal to the pretensions of the literary /é¢ 
as not to know Schopenhauer was a few months ago, or not to 
have an opinion on the Mirvéna is now. 

Dostoieffsky is a realist—that is, he looks carefully for the 
gloomy, criminal, mean impulses and acts in life. He drags up 
the dregs of human nature and muddies his stream with them. 
The stream may be placid, limpid, or sparkling, and graceful shad- 
ows of green trees may pass over it; but Dostoieffsky never sees 
these things. Above all, he never sees anything that brings hu- 
manity nearer to God. God, if he exists, according to Dostoi- 
efisky is a being who laughs at the inexpressible vileness of the man 
he has created vile: therefore he is a “ realist”; he draws things 
as they are; he is Great, and Mr. Howells is his prophet! Dos- 
toiefisky’s Crime and Punishment and Injury and Insult are the 
two novels most talked about just now. In Crime and Punishment 
the interest eddies around a mad and lurid creature, Rodia Ras- 
koluikoff, and in Jusu/t and Injury Natash, a woman of brutal 
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passion, is the central figure. Both novels are powerful and 
unhealthily interesting. If Russian life is what Turguéneff, Tols- 
toi, and Dostoieffsky represent it to be, Russia must be a sad 
place, whose people are divided between idiotic glee and unre- 
strainable delirium. 

Mr. Edmund Downy is another weird and mysterious writer. 
The romantic and ghoulish fashion in novels, which Mr. Rider 
Haggard, following Mr. Robert L. Stevenson, made popular, finds 
a clever disciple in the author of Jw Our Town (New York: D. 
Appleton & Co.) Mr. Downy combines both the gifts of Mr. W. 
Clark Russell, whose Go/den Hope (Harper & Bros.) we have just 
received, and of Mr. Haggard, whose gruesome and super-sen- 
suous She is as popular as his better work, King Solomon’s Mines. 
Mr. Downy’s House of Tears is a novel born of dyspepsia. The 
author probably imitated Mrs. Ratcliffe’s method of helping her 
imagination, and ate a raw beefsteak before he conceived his 
plot. Jz Our Town is pleasanter. There is one of those queer 
Yankees in it that never existed on earth ; there is evidence of an 
acute observation of sailor life. 

The success of She has fortunately revived Thomas Moore's 
novel, Zhe Epicurean, which, like Gerald Griffin’s Jnvasion, has 
been underrated by modern critics who have deigned to notice 
it at all. Sheis said to resemble 7he Epicurean. It does—at a 
respectable distance; but where Moore gave us the impressive 
and picturesque results of deep reading, Mr. Haggard gives only 
the appearance of erudition by the introduction of inventions 
and facts drawn from ordinary travellers’ books. Moore's de- 
scription of the Egyptian priestly mysteries, once read, can never 
be forgotten. Mr. Haggard’s pictures, in rough colors shown by 
red light, are coarse compared with those drawn by Moore in 
The Epicurean. 

Of the same class of writers as Mr. Haggard, but higher, finer, 
more poetic, more literary, is Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson, who 
is a type of the spirit of this earnest, playful, cynical, mocking, 
yet sympathetic nineteenth century. He is a faun who has 
taken to literature. His Merry Men and Other Tales and Fables 
is in line with the first short stories that began to make his 
reputation. It will disappoint those who look for another alle- 
gory, like the terrible one of Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde. “ Olalla” 
is the most powerful of these short stories. Olalla is a Span- 
ish girl, whose proud race has dwindled mentally because of 
intermarriage. Her mother is a maniac, her brother an idiot. 
She has escaped the curse, but she refuses to marry a young Eng- 
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lishman who proposes to her, and whom she loves, for fear of 
perpetuating the evil. Mr. Stevenson has had the good taste 
and the good sense to show that this Spanish girl’s self-sacrifice 
was the result of religious belief and practice. The padre, the 
confessor of the young girl, nobly clings to the isolated family— 
avoided as if they were lepers by the ignorant villagers—and Mr. 
Stevenson admirably depicts his grave gentleness. In the last 
scene, after Olalla has renounced the young Englishman, the two 
meet accidentally near a roadside crucifix. 

“«T have laid my hand upon the cross,’ she said: ‘ The padre says you 
are no Christian; but look up a moment with my eyes, and behold the 
face of the Man of Sorrows. We are all such as he was—the inheritors 
of sin; we must all bear and expiate a past which was not ours. We are 
all such as he was—the inheritors of sin.’” 


Mr. Stevenson makes a lapse here. No Spanish woman well 
versed in her religion could have said that our Lord inherited 
sin, since the Immaculate Conception is a dogma of the church. 

Mr. Stevenson concludes his story effectively with the final 
parting of the lovers. He gives usa glimpse of the feelings ex- 
cited in an irreligious man by the sight of a crucifix in a great 
crisis of his life: 

“T looked at the face of the crucifix, and, though I was no friend to 
images, and despised that imitative and grimacing art of which it was a 
tude example, some sense of what the thing implied was carried home to 
my intelligence. The face looked down upon me with a painful and deadly 
contraction, but the rays of a glory encircled it and reminded me that the 
sacrifice was voluntary. It stood there crowning the rock, as it still stands 
on so many highway sides, vainly preaching to passers-by, an emblem of 
sad and noble truths: that pleasure is not an end, but an accident; that 
pain is the choice of the magnanimous ; that it is best to suffer all things 
and do well. I turned and went down the mountain in silence; and when 
I looked back for the last time before the wood closed about my path, I saw 
Olalla still leaning on the crucifix.” 

“ The Treasure of Franchard ” is a delightful bit of froth. An 
eccentric doctor, whose wife has induced him to bury himself in 
a remote hamlet to save him from bankruptcy, preaches con- 
tinually of his contentment and the saving quality of his philo- 
sophy. But the moment he discovers a large amount of money 
he sinks to the level of other men. How he and his wife were 
saved from ruin by the theft of this treasure and the loss of all 
they had in the world is the purport of this quaint and paradoxi- 
cal story. 

It is remarkable—if we may take a conclusion from many 
novels—how well women love fools. From Waver/ey—may its. 
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who detests the Melchites, warns him that he is expected to 
marry the little Katharina, and he very amiably and weakly agrees, 
Paula’s pride is alarmed, and she snubs Orion, much to the de- 
light of every well-constituted reader, and does not hesitate to 
speak her mind. The old Moslem merchant ventures to express 
an opinion in favor of the benevolence of his people, in the pre- 
sence of the Mukaukas. Paula gives him an opportunity to hear 
her views: 

“* You—you, the followers of the false prophet!’ she cries, heedless 
alike of the astonished and indignant bystanders— you, the followers of 
the false prophet; you, the companions of the bloodhound Khalif—you 
and Charity! I know you! I know what you did in Syria! With these 
eyes have I seen you and your bloodthirsty women, and the foam on your 
raging lips. Here I stand to bear witness against you, and I cast it in your 
teeth. You broke faith in Damascus, and the victims of your treachery— 
defenceless women and tender infants as well as men—you killed with the 
sword or strangled with your hands. You—you the apostles of compas- 
sion—have you ever heard of Abyla? You, the friend of your prophet, I 
ask you: What did you, who so tenderly spare the tree by the wayside, do 
to the innocent folk of Abyla, whom you fell upon like wolves in a sheep- 
fold? You—you and Compassionate !’ 

“ No wonder Orion, the weak and unstable, said to himself in horror 
and enchantment, ‘What a woman!’” 

The Mukaukas buys the tapestry ; but while the bargain is 
carried on, Paula, her heart bursting with her wrongs, the sense 
of injury done to her by the aunt who despises her, and insulted 
by Orion’s change of tone, goes out, to find that some news of 
her father has arrived. She sees her nurse, Perpetua, and, know- 
ing that her uncle, kind as he is, will advance her no more money 
to search for her father, she persuades her freedman, Hiram, to 
take an emerald she possesses and to start for the place where 
her father is supposed to be concealed. Inthe meantime Orion 
resolves to steal the big emerald from the tapestry. He wants 
to send it as a gift to Heliodora in Constantinople. But as he 
is gliding from the room with his treasure, Mandane, a slave- 

girl, who has been crazed by his desertion of her, attacks him. 
His ferocious hound mangles her. He makes off—seen, how- 
ever, by Paula, who finds the slave-girl bathed in blood. Then 
follows a fine scene, in which Orion’s mother, Nefortis, Orion, 
and Paula are the speakers. Paula is convinced of Orion’s utter 
baseness, and she stings him with her words. It is certainly very 
pleasant, in these days of half-hearted novels, to meet a heroine 
with whom one can always sympathize, and who is sure to be as 
quick in defence of herself and her principles as Katharine the 
shrew, or Beatrice, the tormentor of Benedick. 
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The loss of the emerald makes a great stir. Orion sends it 
off to Heliodora. But Paula’s, sold by her freedman, is found in 
a Jew’s shop. The freedman is dragged before the judges, and 
Paula is confident that by showing the locket from which she 
has taken the emerald the man’s innocence will be proven. 
Orion, who is the principal of the judges in his father’s ab- 
sence, manages to substitute a valuable gem for the gold frame- 
work from which Paula has taken the emerald. Paula has two 
witnesses who have seen this framework, Katharina and her 
clever and stanch little relative, Mary. Orion, who began his 
downward career gaily, now finds himself obliged to go from 
one crime to another. He feels sure that Paula’s story will be 
disproved by her not being able to produce the:setting of her 
emerald. Hiram may die through his falsehood, but he will 
cover up all traces of his crime. The trial is admirably managed. 
Paula fights like a lioness. She appeals to Katharina, whom 
Orion induces to lie; she appeals to the little Mary, but Nefortis 
will not permit her to be a witness. She is foiled at every turn 
by the villany of Orion. 

“She unhooked the onyx ”—the almost priceless gem Orion had left in 
place of the emerald—“and flung it towards Gamaliel, who caught it, while 
she exclaimed: ‘I make you a present of it, Jew! Perhaps the villain 
who hung it to my chain might buy it back again. The chain was given to 
my father by the saintly Theodosius, and rather than defile it by contact 
with that gift from a villain I will throw it into the Nile! You—you, poor 
deluded judges—I cannot be wroth with you, but I pity you! My Hiram, 
and she looked at the freedman, ‘is an honest soul, whom I shall remem- 
ber with gratitude to my dying day; but as to that unrighteous son of a 
most righteous father, that man—’ and she raised her voice, while she 
pointed straight at Orion’s face.” 

Orion’s crime finds him out.. At the death-bed of his father 
the child Mary reveals the truth about the emerald, and the 
Mukaukas dies almost cursing him. His character begins to 
develop towards the light. Paula and he are reconciled; he — 
meets Heliodora in Memphis, and this leads to a catastrophe that 
almost destroys both Paula and himself. The Nile refuses to 
rise. Famine and plague visit Memphis. The bishop dies. 
The Egyptians are persuaded by the son of a priest of Isis to 
offer a human sacrifice to the Nile. He does this in the hope of 
killing Paula, whom he hates for having attracted his friend, the 
physician Philippus. He almost succeeds, when she is saved 
from being the bride of the Nile by a very brilliant tour de force. 
The interest is stringent until the very last page. It is full of 
strong and unexaggerated dramatic feeling. At the same time 
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it has a strong moral force, accentuated by the natural play of 
well-drawn and gradually-developed characters. To have created 
so noble yet so human a character as that of Paula will cause 
many to forgive Ebers the existence of some of his other novels. 

A passage in The Bride of the Nile throws light on the “ fruit- 
bearing sycamore” we marked with an interrogation-point in 
our criticism of Zhe Martyr of Golgotha. Of Pulcheria, an ad- 
mirable housewife, Ebers writes: 

“She did not notice him as he went in, for she was busy arranging 
grapes, figs, pomegranates, and sycamore figs—a fruit resembling mulberries 
in flavor, which grow in clusters from the trunk of the tree—between leaves, 
which the drought and heat of the past weeks had turned almost yellow.” 


Mr. Hugh Ewing, of Lancaster, O., has been so kind as to send 
this note on the subject: 

“ Chateaubriand, in the Martyrs, says at the mouth of the Nile the syca- 
mores were laden with figs. ‘Sycamore’ is properly applied to no tree but 
the ‘fig.” In some parts of this country we miscall the ‘ plane’ tree the 
‘sycamore,’ ” 

When a man writes a good book he ought to be pensioned 
on condition that he will never print another, with liberty, how- 
ever, to write as many as he choose. Before us are two exam- 
ples of the failure of authors to equal themselves. Mr. Thomas 
Hardy’s novel, Far from the Madding Crowd, put him on a 
pedestal from which his head almost touched the base of 
Thackeray’s. He invented English peasants as quaint and im- 
possible—in England—as Shakspere’s clown, and the mechanism 
of his fable seemed oiled with genius. Zhe Woodlanders is his 
latest novel. It has the quaintness, the delicate landscape draw- 
ing, and the clear English of the first novel. The yeomen and 
peasants are just as abnormally capable of smart aphorisms, but 
the ‘story is coarse, unhealthy, and forced. The supper which 
the rustic Giles Winterborne gave to Grace Melbury, the accom- 
plished young woman just from school, and her parents, is de- 
scribed in Mr. Hardy’s best Flemish manner. Creedle, the 
bachelor retainer of the bachelor Winterborne, soliloquizes: 

“*QOh! yes. Ancient days, when there was battles, and famines, and 
hang-fairs, and other pomps, seem to meas yesterday. Ah! many’s the 
patriarch I’ve seed come and go in this parish! There he’s calling for 
more plates, Lord, why can’t ’em turn their plates bottom upward for pud- 
ding, as they used to do in former days?’” 

After the feast Creedle nods in the direction of the departed 
guests, and thus consoles the host : 


“¢]’m afraid, too, that it was a failure there.’ 
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“*TIf so, 'twere doomed to be so. Not but what that snail might as well 
have come upon anybody else’s plate as hers.’ 

“«What snail ?’ 

“«Well, maister, there was a little one upon the edge of her plate when 
I brought it out; and so it must have been in her few leaves of winter- 
green.” 

“* How the deuce did a snail get there ?’ 

“That I don’t know no more than the dead; but there my gentleman 
was.’ 

“*But, Robert, of all places, that was where he shouldn’t have been!’ 

“«Well, ‘twas his native home, come to that; and where else could we 
expect him to be? I don’t care who the man is, snails and caterpillars al- 
ways will lurk in close to the stump of cabbages in that tantalizing way.’ 

“«He wasn’t alive, I suppose?’ said Giles, with a shudder on Grace’s 
account. 

“*Oh!no. Hewas well boiled. I warrant him well boiled. God forbid 
that a /ve snail should be seed on any plate of victuals that’s served by 
Robert Creedle! . . . But Lord! there, I don’t mind’em myself—them small 
ones—for they were born on cabbage, and they’ve lived on cabbage, so they 
must be made of cabbage. But she, the close-mouthed little lady, she didn’t 
say a word about it; though ’twould have made good small conversation as 
to the nater of such creatures, especially as wit ran short among us some- 
times.’ 

“*Oh! yes, ’tis all over!’ murmured Giles to himself, shaking his head 
over the glooming plain of embers, and lining his forehead more than ever. 
‘Do you know, Robert,’ he said, ‘that she’s been accustomed to servants 
and everything superfine these many years? How, then, could she stand 
our ways ?’” 


Fitzspiers, the hero, with whom three women, including the 
heroine, fall desperately in love, is one of the meanest creatures 
ever depicted by a novelist. The plot is nasty, and borders on 
the license for which the virtuous British public is continually 
blaming the French. Mr. Hardy’s people have certain tradi- 
tions of right and wrong, but no religious principles. Grace 
Melbury, having married the scoundrel Fitzspiers, runs away 
from him and seeks refuge with Winterborne, who gives her his 
hut and dwells outside. He catches a fever and dies. Then 
Marty, a woman who loved him, and Grace indulge in the only 
bit of religious conversation in the book. Under the circum- 
stances it is natural and even pathetic: 

“To check her tears she turned, and, seeing a book in the window-bench, 
took it up. ‘Look, Marty, this is a Psalter. He was not an outwardly re- 
ligious man, but he was pure and perfect in his heart. Shall we reada 
psalm over him?’ 

“«Oh! yes, we will, with all my heart!’ 

“Grace opened the thin brown book, which poor Giles had kept at 
hand mainly for the convenience of whetting his penknife upon its leather 
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covers, She began to read in that rich, devotional voice peculiar to women 
only on such occasions, When it was over, Marty said: ‘I should like to 
pray for his soul.’ 

“*So should I,’ said her companion. ‘But we must not.’ 

“Why? Nobody would know.’ 

“Grace could not resist the argument, influenced as she was by the 
sense of making amends for having neglected him in the body ; and their 
tender voices united and filled the narrow room with supplicatory murmurs 
that a Calvinist might have envied.” 


Grace goes back to Fitzspiers—evidently because the latter, 
whose female friends have departed, has to “ settle down.” 

If Mr. Hardy’s first novel caused him almost to touch the base 
of Thackeray’s pedestal, what shall we say of Mr. R. D. Black- 
more’s Lorna Doone ? That story “ caught us all by the throat.” It 
was a revelation of a new genius. It was a masterpiece. It put 
the author head and shoulders above any living novelist. It had 
the simplicity of Miss Austen, all the romantic interest of Scott, 
the art of Hawthorne. To-day the author of Lorna Doone gives 
the public Springhaven (Harper & Bros.) The pernicious English 
practice of forcing novels into three volumes is doubtless re- 
sponsible for the length of Springhaven, which is very long. Mr. 
Blackmore introduces us toa fine old Admiral, his two daugh- 
ters, Faith and Dolly, several male characters, including Lord 
Nelson, Napoleon, and a French spy named Carne. The seafaring 
people in the book are all rough, true, and natural. The scene is 
laid in the early part of this century, and the pages of description 
have a faint scent of an old-fashioned pot-pourri; but, in spite of 
Faith’s goodness, of which the author talks continually, Dolly’s 
coquetry, Carne’s heartless intriguing, the talk of the seafaring- 
men, and even Erle Twemlow’s African adventures—during which 
a beard is made to grow on his face by means of a gold-colored 
powder, the roots of which beard are so thick as to deflect the 
course of a bullet—Springhaven is hard to read. It ends hap- 
pily for everybody except the Admiral and the villain. Cheese- 
man, the smuggling and treacherous grocer, is very well done. 
Under fear of impending misfortune he tries to hang himself. 

“* Why don’t you cut him down, you old fools?’ cried the Admiral to 
three gaffers, who stood moralizing, while Mrs. Cheeseman sat upon a 
barrel, sobbing heavily, with both hands spread to conceal the sad sight. 

“«We was afraid of hurting of him,’ said the quickest-witted of the 
gaffers ;‘ Us wanted to know why ’a doed it,’ said the deepest ; and, ‘The 
will of the Lord must be done,’ said the wisest. 

“ After fumbling in vain for his knife, and looking round, the Admiral 
ran back into the shop, and caught up the sharp steel blade with which the 
victim of atroubled mind had often unsold a sold ounce in the days of happy 
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commerce. In a moment the Admiral had the poor church-warden in his 
sturdy arms, and with a sailor’s skill had unknotted the choking noose, and 
was shouting for brandy, as he kept the blue head from falling back. 

“When a little of the finest eau de vie that ever was smuggled had been 
administered, the patient rallied, and, becoming comparatively cheerful, was 
enabled to explain that ‘it was all a mistake altogether.’ This removed all 
misunderstanding; but Rector Twemlow, arriving too late for anything 
but exhortation, asked a little too sternly—as everybody felt—under what 
influence of the Evil One Cheeseman had committed that mistake. The 
reply was worthy of an enterprising tradesman, and brought him such 
orders from a score of miles around that the resources of the establish- 
ment could only book them. 

“«Sir,’ he said, looking at the parson sadly, with his right hand laid 
upon his heart, which was feeble, and his left hand intimating that his neck 
was sore, ‘if anything has happened that had better not have been, it must 
have been by reason of the weight I give, and the value such a deal above 
the prices.’”’ 


Mr. Blackmore’s style of telling his story is rich and mellow. 
But when he told Lorna Doone he left himself no other story to 
tell. 

Mrs. Morgan John O’Connell is not ashamed of being an Irish 
landlord. And the fact of her existence makes us almost feel 
that Gladstone and Parnell ought to deal leniently with Irish 
landlordism—at least until this charming woman of the world 
dies. Mrs. Morgan John O'Connell has gathered the journals and 
letters of an Irish writer, “Attie’’ O'Brien, into a book which she 
calls Glimpses of a Hidden Life (The Catholic Publication Society 
Co.) Miss O’Brien had, at the time of her early death, “ de- 
veloped a noble and beautiful character, done a great deal of 
good among those who came within the scope of her influence, 
and cultivated a charming talent which was just beginning to 
make itself felt in Catholic literature.” She was a poet, a sensi- 
tive and exquisite mind, loving Ireland and the Irish, shrinking 
almost morbidly from the faintest suggestion of coarseness in her 
reading, a devout client of Our Lady and yet enjoying to the 
utmost the movement of modern times, broad-minded and sym- 
pathetic, living a retired life in a small town, dying by inches, 
yet never ceasing to work and to hope. Mrs. O’Connell’s appre- 
ciation of Miss O’Brien’s character gives these G/impses double 
interest. Miss O'Brien’s journals could not have had a better 
editor. Every now and then Mrs. O'Connell supplements the nar. 
rative with sympathetic or racy comments, which, in spite of her 
intention to keep out of sight as much as possible, are delight- 
fully graphic, individual, and witty. These G/impses, outside of 
their value and suggestiveness as the record of a noble life, are 
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valuable for their graphic pictures of domestic life in Ireland 
among the classes of which we learn so little in Irish literature. 
The handsome Irish-English officer, the wicked agent, the virtu- 
ous peasant girl, the buffoon with a brogue, the ruined abbey, 
and the meeting of Invincibles, have become wearisome; there- 
fore glimpses of Irish domestic life among the middle classes— 
which we have reason to believe is among the pleasantest pos- 
sible phases of life—are very welcome. And Mrs. O’Connell 
gives us many of them in these journals, for which we are 
gratcful. . 

“ Attie” O'Brien thought much of that problem which puz- 
zles nearly every Catholic writer who wants to influence those 
nearest him; consequently the most interesting passages in the 
book are the letters between her and her best friend, editor of 
the Jrish Monthly, Rev. Matthew Russell, S.J.—we write his 
name with reverence. Mrs. O’Connell says: 


“ She was always thinking of young people out in the world and wanting 
something they would read, and the reverend editor was thinking of his 
own safe and sure little public, of schools, and quiet families, and clergy, and 
how the reverend mothers would not have their dovecots fluttered by pre- 
cocious notions of billing and cooing. Each was right in his own way; 
but I own my sympathies are with the woman who would rather her hand 
would wither than pen a doubtful line, but who would have a Catholic 
magazine deal with the wider problems of life—the old story of love and 
marriage, treated in the pure and chivalrous fashion such noble themes de- 
mands. Perhaps there should be two /rish Monthiies, one for Father Rus- 
sell’s boys and girls, and one for young men and maidens of elder growth.” 

“«T often wish,’ writes ‘Attie O’Brien’ on the same subject, ‘ that you 
had a stirring serial tale in the /rzshk Monthly, like “Castle Daly ” or “ The 
Princess of Thule.” ‘‘Ellenor” is very pretty, but I would like deeper 
feeling, more power, what would strike the masses. The thoughtful, pious 
people will read holy, good things, but touching them would not content 
me. I would like to cast a lasso on the “wilder animals.” I would lead 
them with a story of human emotion and action, and then they may read 
on and swallow it all; for it is a certainty that even moderately good 
persons, particularly Catholics, will not take up a magazine that is out- 
and-out religious. They want to be amused as well as elevated and in- 
structed.’”’ 


And later, still harping on this need of the times, she says: 


“ «Will you think me very wicked if I say that I think the /rzsk Monthly 
has a tendency to be too religious? I suppose there is nothing human na- 
ture objects to more than a religious story which has an ostensible moral 
(I mean by human nature the great reading public, whose palate is not 
over-delicate). Even very good people will conclude such stories are 
stupid. It is good to give children their powders in a spoonful of jam. 
Rosa Mulholland gilt the Catholic pill to a Protestant family here.’” 
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She quotes from the Dublin Review : 


“*We Catholic writers are much too fond of bringing religion into our 
stories, and so defeat our own ends, throwing readers back on Protestant 
magazines,’ ” 


Miss O’Brien’s characterization of George Eliot’s poetry as 
“magnificent cut stone” is a flash of genius. 

Mrs. O’Connell interludes the latter part of the journal with 
this glimpse of the difficulties of life among the small proprie- 
tors : 


“ There was one good thing for poor Attie. Though an orphan, away 
from all of her name, she was loving, and therefore beloved. As her aunt 
said, ‘ Whatever else she wanted for, she never wanted for love.’ 

“It was really beautiful to see that fragile creature, who was literally 
fading away week by week, full of delightful plans of literature and music. 
She seemed happy and busied with all sorts of pleasant, graceful fancies, 
and possible stories and books of sacred verse ; and still happier and still 
busier planning out in the wisest and most practical way how Marcella’s 
beautiful voice was to be trained. And all this in a remote country village, 
far from every kind of culture and encouragement, and under the most de- 
pressing surroundings. No persons felt the first of the bad years so much 
as the smaller landowners, who also farmed more or less extensively. They 
were, of course, unable to help their tenants to tide over periods of dis- 
tress as large proprietors could do; the relations of landlord and tenant 
thus became earlier strained between them, and all the thousand dealings 
of rural neighbors, the perpetual buyings and sellings which go on among 
us all, ceased to be carried on in the old friendly way. Labor became dearer 
with emigration, just as people had less cash to pay for it, and the succes- 
sive bad, wet years made the saving of hay, corn, and turf much more ex- 
pensive. A profound dejection seemed to seize on every one except the 
prime movers and officials of the Land League. I really think the state of 
chronic depression Mr. Gavin fell into hastened his death, which occurred 
about two years after poor Attie’s. And it was in this atmospheré of gloom 
and depression, when numbers of excellent people thought Mr. Gladstone 
was going to take away the rest of our interest in our lands, and when 
every single product connected with rural economy, except horses, was at 
its lowest ebb, that this brave woman worked at her double scheme—inter- 
rupted by death in her own case, never carried out in her cousin’s [she be- 
came a nun], but changed for so widely different a career.” 


This is a fascinating book. It will not do to quote any more 
from it. We have tried to excite interest in a remarkably pure, 
elevated, and elevating character. 
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ABANDONMENT; OR, ABSOLUTE SURRENDER TO DIVINE PROVIDENCE. Pos- 
thumous work of Rev. J. P. de Caussade, S.J. Revised and corrected 
by Rev. H. Ramiére. Translated from the eighth French edition by Miss 
Ella McMahon. New York: Benziger Bros. 

Father Ramiére in his preface summarizes the doctrine of this little 
book as follows: “First Principle: Nothing is done, nothing happens, 
either in the material or in the moral world, which God has not foreseen 
from all eternity, and which he has not willed, or at least permitted. 
Second Principle: God can will nothing, he can permit nothing, but in 
view of the end he proposed to himself in creating the world—z.z., in view 
of his glory and the glory of the Man-God, Jesus Christ, his only Son.” 
Father Ramiére then proceeds in his preface—which is in that distinguished 
author's best style, and which one ought carefully to read before using this 
book—to explain how Quietism, or any kind of fatalism, can have no place 
or part in the principles or practices advocated by Father Caussade. 

The work is that of a man who had attained to a high degree of liberty 
of spirit. How he attained to so great a fulness of the liberty of God's 
children we do not know—most likely by a process more or less similar to 
what he has outlined in these pages; but very few men have ever given 
better expression to the fundamental doctrines of the spiritual life. It is 
indeed worthy to be the inseparable companion of the very many souls 
called to serve God according to its special way; for if it is not a book for 
everybody, yet we feel entirely certain that there are great numbers, both 
in religious communities and living in the world, for whom it will be simply 
indispensable. We know of no other book like it, or so well able to open 
the door of the cage and bid the imprisoned spirit be free. We would not 
recommend its indiscriminate use, and some who can use it with safety will 
find a weak dilution of its strong doctrine all that they can at first profit 
by. Yet nearly all can somewhat profit by its perusal, for it shows that the 
interior divine guidance of each particular moment is the highest to be at- 
tained; that God fills every moment with the special direction of his Holy 
Spirit, if we but have our eyes open to perceive it. 

The publishers are worthy of every praise for getting out such works 
as this and a recent one by Dr. Scheeben entitled Zhe Glories of Divine 
Grace. We can think of no motives for their so doing except high super- 
natural ones. The same may be said of the translator, whose work has 
been well and intelligently done. 


Wuy am 1 a Catuotic? By Rev. S. M. Brandi, S.J., Professor of Theo- 
logy in Woodstock College. From the North American Review. With 
an appendix containing a short summary of what Christians ought to 
know and believe. Woodstock College Print. (For sale by the Catho- 
lic Publication Society Co.) 

The line of argument adopted in this little pamphlet, as is explained in 
its first sentences, was not the choice of the writer, but of the editors of 
the periodical in whose pages it first appeared. It might in reality be 
called Why I am not a Protestant. We think that,in the busier and 
more intelligent sections of America, Why I am not an Agnostic would 
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have better suited the actual difficulties of those of our non-Catholic fel- 
low-citizens who care enough for religious controversy to read about it. 
Yet all the heresies at present in organized shape are met by Father 
Brandi, and their fundamental errors refuted; if most of their adherents are 
but Christians in name, there are yet many earnest souls among them for 
whom these pages ought to be of much help towards finding the true church. 


THE HEART OF ST. FRANCIS OF SALES. Thirty-one considerations upon 
the interior virtues of this great saint. Edited by the Very Rev. George 
Porter, S.J., Archbishop-Elect of Bombay. London: Burns & Oates; 
New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co. 

This pretty little book is the very best companion to choose for your 
purse or your memorandum-book in your pocket; for it is the wisdom of 
that saint of modern times who seemed to know best how to live in this 
world and in the next world at one and the same time. A glance at these 
pages is a glimpse of heavenly wisdom. Take it with you in the horse- 
cars, for five seconds’ reading in it refreshes the heart as much as meeting 
a dear friend, and it will save your neighbors the dreary stare of your va- 
cant face. Take it with you to your business, for it will be to the soul 
what your luncheon is to your body—nourishing food. If we ought to 
carry the consciousness of the divine presence in our daily round of duties, 
we may well choose just such a little book as a reminder. 


LIFE AND SPIRIT OF J. B. M. CHAMPAGNAT, Priest and Founder of the 
Society of the Little Brothers of Mary. By one of his first disciples. 
Translated from the French. London: Burns & Oates; New York: 
The Catholic Publication Society Co. 

This is in many respects a book of very great value. The story of the 
heroic soul’s life and labors is told with great simplicity, yet with much 
skill, and reads like pages of a diary. It is from first to last filled with per- 
sonal reminiscences, actual conversations, extracts from letters, together 
with a full and intelligent explanation of the principles of the spiritual life 
by which Father Champagnat was guided. We notice copious explanations 
of the rules and methods for training children, which, making proper allow- 
ance for differences of nationality, are worthy the study of all who are called 
to the high vocation of Christian instruction. 

We have seldom seen a better printed and bound volume than this. A 
special feature is that it contains some creditable illustrations. 

SOCIALISM AND THE CHURCH; or, Henry George vs. Archbishop Corrigan. 


By Rev. Willibald Hackner, priest of the diocese of La Crosse, Wis. 
ew York: The Catholic Publication Society Co.; London: Burns & 


Oates, Limited. 

This pamphlet came too late for us to read it all. We read enough to 
be ableto pronounce it one of the most solid, in our opinion, that this con- 
troversy on the land question has produced. It is, of course, on the side 
of the archbishop and the church, Read it. 

RECORDS RELATING TO THE DIOCESES OF ARDAGH AND CLONMACNOISE. 


By Very Rev. John Canon Monahan, D.D., V.F. Dublin: M. H. Gill & 
Son. (For sale by the Catholic Publication Society Co.) 


The ancient sees of St. Mel and St. Kyran are among the most inte- 
resting of the ecclesiastical divisions of Ireland. Their history carries us 
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back to the early dawn of the nation’s faith, and every page of their re- 
ligious records is replete with interest. 

The diocese of Ardagh finds glory in the fact that its first bishop, St. 
Mel, was the nephew of St. Patrick and the spiritual guide of St. Bridget. 
And a succession of saints sat on its episcopal throne, which, when the 
days of persecution came, also furnished many martyrs for the cause of 
Christ. The territorial extent of the diocese of Ardagh is large, com- 
prising as it does the greater part of the counties of Longford and Leitrim, 
together with portions of the adjoining counties. 

In the early part of the sixteenth century it was one of the most con- 
siderable of the Irish dioceses, and long before his apostasy we find Henry 
VII1. meddling in the appointment of its bishops. The Protestant Re- 
formation never gained much of a foothold within the limits of the see of 
St. Mel. The people, with few exceptions, remained steadfast in the 
faith, and when the revival of religious enterprise that followed the Act 
of Catholic Emancipation set in, the ancient diocese of Ardagh was not 
slow to manifest in external works the spiritual life and energy that sus- 
tained it. New and graceful structures soon replaced the old churches, 
convents were multiplied, and a stately college and a massive cathedral 
were erected to perpetuate the name and the patronage of St. Mel. Bish- 
ops worthy of their sainted predecessors have watched over and guided its 
recent progress, and they have found comfort and support in an efficient 
body of diocesan clergy. The old missionary spirit of the diocese has also 
revived, and has sent forth in the present generation upwards of one hun- 
dred priests to propagate the faith in foreign lands, some of whom are 
among the most successful and respected members of our American clergy. 

The glory of Clonmacnoise is monastic rather than diocesan, and its 
history centres in the cloister more than in the cathedral. It seems to 
have been the custom in the early Irish Church for the abbots of large 
monasteries to receive episcopal consecration and exercise ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction over the territory adjoining. This is how Clonmacnoise came 
to be the seat of the bishopric. This famous sanctuary by the Shannon 
was founded by St. Kyran in the middle of the sixth century, and in an in- 
credibly short time became one of the greatest seats of science and sancti- 
ty in Christendom. Charlemagne sent gifts to its shrines and courted its 
scholars; students from almost every country in Europe flocked to it, at- 
tracted by the fame of its schools; the Vikings heard of its riches away 
over the northern seas, and came and plundered and burned its churches; 
and at last the so-called Reformation of the sixteenth century cast its 
withering blight upon it, so that in the beginning of the last century it 
lost even its ecclesiastical autonomy and fell under the jurisdiction of the 
Bishop of Ardagh. Its monuments and its memories alone remain. They 
are immortal. The round towers and ruined churches of Clonmacnoise re- 
flect a nation’s glory, and the most hallowed traditions of a nation’s faith 
are associated with its storied past. 

The history of Ireland is yet to be written, and it is from such records 
as these that the material for writing it must be gathered. We therefore 
recognize in the researches of Canon Monahan not only a service loyally 
performed to his own particular diocese, but a service also to the general 
cause of Irish history. 
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THE THRONE OF THE FISHERMAN, built by the Carpenter’s Son, the Root, 
the Bond, the Crown of Christendom. By Thomas W. Allies, K.C.S.G. 
London: Burns & Oates; New York: The Catholic Publication So- 
ciety Co. 

This work came too late to secure the attention it deserves. A glance 
through its pages impresses us with the fact that it is in all probability the 
crowning work of the author’s career as a controversialist. We must have 
more time to get acquainted with its merits, and will return to it in a future 
number. 

THE CATHOLIC HospPITAL; or, A Collection of Prayers and Readings for 
the Sick and the Afflicted. Preston E. Buller & Son. 

This reprint of an old work will be of great service to both priests and 
people. The time of sickness and approaching death, we need not say, is 
one when the soul should be led to think of God “in goodness,” but there 
is a lack of suitable works in English fitted to cherish such thoughts. The 
prayers and acts in this little book, while fervent and devout, are sensible 
and reasonable, and not unreal or extravagant. The title Catholic Hospi- 
tal is, however, misleading. 

PRACTICAL NOTES ON MORAL TRAINING, especially addressed to Parents 
and Teachers. With Preface by Father Gallwey, S.J. Second edition. 
London: Burns & Oates, Limited ; New York : The Catholic Publication 
Society Co. 

This little work was not written for the sake of making a large volume ; 
and, in fact, it is only a small one, It is, however, the work, not of a specu- 
lative theorist, but of one whose life has been spent in actual and success- 
ful teaching, and whatever it proposes has consequently been put to the 
test of experience. The fact that it has met with the approval of so expe- 
rienced a guide of souls as Father Gallwey, and perhaps we may add the 
fact that it has passed through one edition—a thing which, when it is a 
question of a Catholic book, is worth noting—ought to be sufficient to re- 
commend it to all who are placed in charge of the young. 

GETHSEMANI. Meditations on the Last Day on Earth of our Blessed Re- 


deemer. By Rt. Rev. Monsignor T. S. Preston, V.G., LL.D., Domestic 
Prelate of His Holiness Leo XIII. New York: Robert Coddington. 


Gethsemani is a companion to The Watch on Calvary. And when we say 
that it is written in a manner similar to that in which 7he Watch was writ- 
ten, we have said enough to recommend it to all familiar with that little 
book. Gethsemanz, like its fellow, is full of beauty, suggesting to the devout 
thoughts that uplift the soul from the grossness of earth and bring it close 
to the loving Heart of Jesus. 


Home RuLE; or, The Irish Land Question. Facts and arguments. By C. 
Higgins, M.A., F.R.S.L. Chicago and New York: Rand, McNally & Co. 
This is a very clear and excellent treatise upon Home Rule, written by 

an Englishman who is entirely in sympathy with the movement, and who 

at times becomes really eloquent over the wrongs and sufferings of Ireland, 
and is always clear and logical. In fact, the book is a most convincing ar- 
gument throughout for Home Rule, which has all the more weight coming 
from one who has been led to make it, not from interested motives, but 
from a sense of justice. The fearful injuries and sufferings wrought by 
English laws from early times to the present day are reviewed, and some 
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terrible instances of suffering are given in the chapter on evictions. Sta-— 
tistics of agrarian outrages are presented which show how wofully exagge- | 
rated are the cries that come from the English press. Indeed, as regards few- © 
ness of crimes, Ireland will compare most favorably with any country in 
the globe, notwithstanding the poverty and oppression which grind down — 
the people. At this time, when English Tories are crying for coercion, it © 
is well that a clear, dispassionate treatise built upon facts, such as the one | 
before us, should be in the hands of every one interested in the struggles — 
of an oppressed race for better things. 
PETROLEUM AND NATURAL Gas, What the boys and girls learned about 
these things during a holiday excursion among the oil and gas wells, © 
By “A Man,” of the Great Rock Island Route. Chicago: The J. M. W. 
Jones Stationery and Printing Co. 
This little book, the third of the series of holiday gift-books presented ~ 
to the boys and girls of the United States by the Great Rock Island Route, 
tells us in an interesting way a great deal about petroleum and natural gas, 
Few things have been such great sources of wealth, and have done so much 7 
to revolutionize trade and manufacture, as these two wonderful products of | 
Nature’s great laboratory. Petroleum has been known for some time, but — 
it is only within the last few years that natural gas has come into extensive © 
use, and the changes it is now working in and about Pittsburgh, where it ~ 
has been introduced into the foundries, are marvellous. To read about © 
these things in the way this little book presents them to us is certainly 
very entertaining. 


HAND-BOOK FOR ALTAR SOCIETIES AND GUIDE FOR SACRISTANS AND | 
OTHERS HAVING CHARGE OF THE ALTAR AND SANCTUARY. By a Mem- 
ber of an Altar Society. New York: Benziger Bros, 

Without saying that this neat little volume is accurate in all respects, 
we can recommend it as an excellent practical guide for ladies having 
charge of altars and sacristies, and for the general purposes for which it 


is designed. 
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